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Handsome DeLuxe University Edition 


THE NATURE LOVERS LIBRAR’ 


By T. Gilbert Pearson, John Burroughs, Herbert K. Job, Wm. L. Finley and Others 


HERE are some books all of us would like to own: to have at home on our own bookshelves—to reach 
for—in slippered ease.” These are the books that last, more treasured than the old Bokhara rug, the 
favorite pictures or the family silver. They are our cherished possessions; they become part of our lives 
and are handed down to the children—who have been “brought up on them.” Here is a treasure-house 

of storied pictures, not alone of birds, but of that whole great mysterious world of living creatures in the midst 
ot which we live and about which we know so little. 


In these six convenient volumes the most accurate observers, the most daring explorers, the mightiest 
hunters, the most expert of naturalist-photographers have spread before us the whole enthralling drama of wild 
life. The mysterious migrations of the birds are explained; we learn of the Nighthawk whose northernmost 
summer and southernmost winter homes are 7,000 miles apart, and of the little humming bird three and one 
quarter inches long that crcesses the Gulf of Mexico in a single flight of 500 miles in one night to winter in 
Yucatan. Here are intimate stories and authentic pictures of the terrible Bengal Tiger; the adorable Australian 
Teddybear, “Koala”; the topsy-turvy Sloth, descendant of the extinct gigantic Megatherium; the sulky Tasmanian 
“Devil”; the Southern Giraffe, tallest of all animals, and his only relative the Okapi; the Torpedo Fish, which 
partially electrocutes its prey; the “cake-walking” Albatross; and the seemingly impossible duck-billed Platypus, 
a fur-bearing mammal that lives in water as well as on land, digs in the mud with a spoon-shaped bill, has web 
feet, and lays an egg! Accuracy in every detail—unfailing regard for the exact truth. 

And what a vivid, glowing gallery of portraits! The coloring of these birds and mammals is the last word 
in artistic reproduction. The black-and-white drawings are no less spirited and accurate than the color plates, 
being the work of Messrs. Brasher, Horsfall, Thurston and King, famous for their skill and knowledge in this 
exacting art. Leading taxidermists have used these pictures as guides for mounting birds and beasts in realist 
attitudes. 

Many of the pictures are field photographs taken | 
by such experts as Mr. William L. Finley, Mr. Herbert | THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. 
kK Job. and other daring photographers. These photo- 5 Dept. S.S., 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is a 
magazine of definite ideals and 
definite accomplishments in the 
preservation of our natural re- 
sources. 


—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
the squarest sportsman’s mag- 
azine ever published. 
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FOREST AND STREAM is 
to-day, as always, the brightest 
luminary in the  sportsman’s 
field. 
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The Sportsman’s 
Paradise 






Let's go fishin’! 


Sportsmen should make the trip to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, where they can get some of the 
finest fishing in the world. The Atlantic 
Salmon, the King of the River, the grandest and 
most sporting of all game fish, abound all over 
Newfoundland. Fishing is at the best during 
June, July and August. Sea Trout are found about the estuaries and 
rivers in May and June. In July and August they ascend the rivers in 
immense numbers. Excellent Salmon and Trout are to be found in abun- 
dance within easy distance of St. John’s. Experienced guides are avail- 
able at reasonable cost, and equipment, if wanted, is easy to get. 


Red Cross Line Steamers sail from New York and St. John’s every 
Saturday and make the round trip in 12 days, including stoppage at 
Halifax, N. S., for one day each way. The S. S. ““NERISSA’’ 7500 tons 
and S. S. “SILVIA” 6000 tons are modern oil burning steamers equipped 
with every facility to ensure travelling in ease and comfort. Round trip 
$120.00 upwards. For further particulars apply to: 


RED CROSS LINE 


BOWRING & COMPANY, Agents—17 Battery Place, New York City 





























TTRAVELERS ec Sashes the 
Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chi- 
cago’s “loop”. They return 
because the large comfort- 
able rooms, homelike en- 
vironment, attentive service, 
excellent food and moderate 
charges make it an ideal 
hotel. 

i Newly rae | 
























$2.50 a day and u Sample 
Rooms $4.00, $5. 3.00, * 56.00, $7.00 
and $8.00. 

Walter Craighead, Manager 


DEARBORN STREET FROM JACKSON 
TO QUINCY 









New Garage One-Half Block 
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BIG GAME 1 HUNTING 
WILDS OF THE ROCKIES 


Sight-seeing, Fishing, Camping Trips with 
Saddle and Pack Horses, Guarantee shots 
at Bear in the Spring—Elk in season. 
References from all parts of the world. 


CHICK GRIMSLEY (Registered Guide) 
PENDROY, MONTANA 





—— CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi - Kon Camp 
Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
with oven comfort in the 

ius bY — milion scree wor 8 in a Yorest.- 1502 lakes. Won- 

dertul fishing. Ga ides, Boats, and Launches. ing, 

Tramping. ‘One pe t from Toronto or oF Montreal. Exe cllent table. 
te for Booklets. Address 


W. Wilson, 242 "Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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ea Bay, NY < = 
VENICE OF AMERICA ) 


THE LARGEST AND BEST CONDUCTED 
HOTEL IN THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Equipped With Automatic Sprinkler 
System. Absolutely Fireproof 
FOR MANY YEARS OWNERSHIP 
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Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 
month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 


= NORTON INST: 
hs “S 1456 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 
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Che Breakers 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the Ocean front 


Preferred 


In Spring and all seasons by Sports- | 
men who know and want the best upon 
either the American or European Plan. | 
Sensible rates withal. 
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Dancing Afternoon Teas | 
Golf Garage Health Baths | 
Joel Hillman Julian A. Hillman 

President Vice-President | 
When in Washington Visit Harvey’s Res- 
taurant, 11th and Penna. Aves. Famous 

Since 1858. 
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e-creation 


Just what is the ideal vacation? 
You’ve tried them all—or haven’t 
you? 


Haven’t you paddled or trekked 
your leisurely way through serene 
north woods? Haven’t you ever 
strayed off the beaten paths where 
remote water-ways purl through 
prolific fishing grounds or through 
forests filled with shy game. Man, 
your camera works overtime on a 
trip like this — but you don’t. 


For the fellow who has always 
loved Nature, and who yearns to 
steep himself in her most charm- 
ing moods, Canada calls. Get the 
facts about choice trips that have 
made new men of many. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Northern. 
Wisconsin~ 
Upper Michigan 
Minnesota 
Land O’ Lakes 


A thrilling time awaits the whole family. 
Camping,canoeing,golfing, hiking or just 
basking in the warm sun and breathing 
the pure pine-scented air. Health, hap- 


Write for information to 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 


piness and mental relaxation are assured. a : ¢ 
Exceptional summer home opportunities. , = 3116 Windsor Station 


BARGAIN VACATION FARES 


Over-Night Service ys eas 
Send for illustrated folder giving full 
resort information. Address: 
C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 


- Jackso »Ch 
226 W. J nSt.,Chicago =, World’s Greatest Travel System 


icaco & NonTH WesTERN Ry. 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


SALMON FISHING 


Exclusive fishing from June 4th to 13th, 
both inclusive, on one of the best pri- 
vately owned stretches of river in Can- 
ada. Heavy fish. Conveniently located. 
Completely equipped camp, provisions, 
cook, Ford car, canoes, guides, etc., for 2 
rods. Rental $2250.00. Prompt action 


necessary. 
GEORGE LINN 
Room 202, 20 E. Broad St., Columbus, O. 


HIKING - FISHING- CANOEING 


In the Great Maine Woods—a land of 
unforgettable vacations. The grandeur of 
Mt. Katahdin:—the Allagash and Penob- 
scot, Fish River Lakes and Moosehead and 


OU will know a new content in 


996 other waters where gamy fish abound 
—provide days of unequalled pleasure. Log 
cabins, tents, camps, hotels—as you prefer 
—offer welcome rest. 
The IRON TRAIL of the 
BANGOR & AROOSTOOK 
winds its way through this Inland Empire of 
Treasured Vacations, providing all comforts 
and freedom from care and worry all the way. 
Send 10 cents today for the magazine IN 
THE MAINE WOODS. 160 pages, 70 illus- 
trations, Hotel and R. R. rates. A mine of in- 
formation about the Great Maine Woods, 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 
Passenger Dept. 
51 Graham Bldg. 


Bangor, Maine 


EN Telenyaele) 4 
SONI 0 


Acadia—the land of Evangeline. 
And you'll be delighted with the mod- 
erate cost—whether it’s a hotel or train 
travel. You can afford to stop over at 
Digby with its golf course—then into 
the wilderness created for the lover of 
the outdoors and the sportsman. 


It’s only a 17 hour sail from Boston to 
Yarmouth. 27 hours from New York. 
All Expense Tours from Boston will 
help you. So join the Fishing Series at 
$69 up. Or the Travel -Series for $50 
up. Write for Nova Scotia folders and 
information about these Tours. 


BOSTON & YARMOUTH S.S. Co.,LTD. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 
12 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify you, 
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NEAR-HOME TROUT FISHING. 


Scene on the Saugatuck River, a state-leased trout stream in southern Connecticut. 
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(SAME FISH o 
ROGUE 


By 
JoE WHARTON 


in the snow-capped heights of 
the Cascade Mountains, 
meandering its entire length 
of between two and three 
hundred miles through a 
rough mountainous coun- 
try from an elevation 
of nearly eight thou- 
sand feet and emp- 
tying its waters 
into the Pacific 
Ocean, is one of 
the grandest 
streams on the 
American  conti- 
nent. Snow-fed 
at its source, 
gathering volume 
from the cold 
springs that seep 
through the walls 
of Crater Lake and 
fed by the pure 
mountain streams 
that have their origin 
in the forest-clad can- 
yons of the higher ele- 
vations, unsullied by any 
long stretch of stagnant 
marsh and unpolluted by 
the filth of great cities, it is 
the ideal home of virile fish of 
the game species. 

There are few rivers that flow 
through such an ever-changing diver- 
sity of magnificent natural scenery, 
presenting to the eye of the traveler 
who follows its course, by either auto 
or trail, such a wealth: of picturesque 
beauty. For the first sixty miles, the 
river either drops over sheer bluffs in 
falls of great beauty or dashes madly 
through narrow gorges cut deep in 
solid rock. Virgin forests of stately 


R vn th RIVER, having its source 


evergreens clothe the mountain sides ° 


and canyons in which the rivulets that 
unite to make the river have their 
source. Farther down, the valley 
broadens and the river meanders 
through a rich and fertile region where 
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Lots of trout in the feeder streams. 


are many fine farms and orchards, 
towns and villages. Entering the foot- 
hills of the Coast Range through Hell 
Gate, it tumbles down the Devil’s Stairs 
and rushes its last hundred miles 
through narrow canyons and gorges 
between ranges of rough and rocky 
mountains that are again clothed with 
the forests of sombre evergreens, the 
pines, the cedars and the firs. No- 
where, from source to mouth, is it ever 
a placid river, always rushing—dash- 
ing—falling—brawling. 


STREAM 


June, 1928 


RIVER 


Aside from the utilitarian value of 
such a river—the millions of latent 
horsepower today - unused and 
dormant, which in the not far 
distant future will be har- 
nessed to turn the wheels 
of many diversified indus- 
tries, we must take into 
consideration the even 
greater, if less tangi- 
ble, aesthetic scenic 
and _ recreational 

value. 

Into this mag- 
nificent stream, 
from their home 
in the salt waters 
of the Pacific, 
each year come 
great schools of 

the anadromous 

fishes, those species 

whose natural hab- 

itat is the salt water 

of the sea—the Chin- 

ook salmon, the silver- 

side salmon and the 

steelhead trout—seeking 

the spawning beds of the 

fresh water to perform that 

greatest of Nature’s duties, 

the propagation and perpetuation 

of the species. It is the ambition 

of all anadromous fish to ascend the 
river to the highest point attainable 
before making their spawning beds, 
seeking the waters that are purest and 
coldest. With wonderful strength and 
vitality they leap the falls and rapids 
and battle the swift currents in the 
narrow rocky chutes. It is the journey 
of death for most of the salmon, a 
mad rush to make the supreme sacrifice 
for the sake of posterity, few survive 
to return to the sea. Each year, when 
Nature warns that the spawning 
period is approaching, they enter the 
river in countless thousands, with the 
regularity of the seasons or the move- 
ments of the planets in the universe. 
Let us consider them in the order in 
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Typical steelhead water in middle stretches of river. 


which they come. In the Spring, some 
seasons as early as February, the 
Chinook salmon begin to appear. For 
size, food quality and commercial value, 
this is the finest fish that enters the 
Rogue. Individual specimens weighing 
over sixty pounds have been taken on 
the trolling spoons and the average 
weight will run nearly half that much. 
As a game fish the Chinook has few 
equals and gives the angler a battle he 
does not soon forget. Except in very 
rare instances in which the Chinook will 
take the fly (so rare, indeed, that it is 
an outstanding event in the angler’s 
experience), this fish is taken 
with the spoon or spinner, either 
by trolling from a boat, casting 
with short rod and free-run- 
ning multiplying reel, with long 
cane pole set on a “salmon 
board” or trestle built out over 
the water, or by wading and 
casting at the foot of the riffles. 
A fish of this size and char- 
acter with all the game instincts 
of the trout, taken in swift 
broken water, will try the met- 
tle of the most sturdy and 
patient angler. Believe me, the 
experience is well worth while 
and long to be remembered. 


ITH the Chinook run in 

June and July there usu- 
ally comes a run of Jack sal- 
mon, known to local fishermen 
as “forked tails.” In size they 
run from one to seven or eight 
pounds, averaging about three 
and a half and they are all 
“jacks” or males. The biologist 
says they are two-year-old 
Chinooks that come in from the 
sea with the regular run of 
four-year-old mature salmon. 
The “why” of their appearance 
at this stage no one has ever 
clearly explained, but it is likely 
one of those wise provisions of 
Nature as yet beyond the ken of 
human knowledge. Each season 
they appear with the regular 
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run, miniature Chinook salmon, perfect 
in every detail, plump and fat, a fine 
table fish in their prime. They de- 
teriorate very rapidly in fresh water, 
however, soon losing their bright sil- 
very color and becoming dirty yellow, 
brown, and finally black all over. When 
they reach the brown or black stage 
they take on the strongest, most pun- 
gent fish odor of any fish that ever 
swam. It is the old familiar Chinook 
smell, but intensified to the “Nth” de- 
gree. So strong and pungent is that 
odor that when you handle one of 
them you can smeli it on your hands 





Judge Williams and his first Chinook. 





after many washings with soap and 
hot water. Some fastiduous anglers 
even go so far as to assert they can 
smell one the instant he touches the 
hook. The Jack Salmon take the spin- 
ner freely, rise to the fly, take salmon 
egg bait or crawfish and furnish lots 
of good sport. 


” May or early in June the summer 
steelheads begin to appear. Like 
the early spring Chinooks, these early 
steelheads are in the height of their 
prime, the finest of the annual run. 
Their back are greenish-gray, their 
sides the brightest of silver with an 
iridescent sheen when they leap into 
the sunlight, and their heads have that 
yellowish metallic lustre that give them 
the name “steelhead.” Round and fat, 
they are the handsomest specimens of 
the trout family known to man, and 
acknowledged by experienced anglers 
to be without peers as fighters in their 
class and_ weight. Spawned and 
hatched in a mountain torrent, infant 
days spent in boiling and foaming 
rapids, the trip down river to the sea 
while still fingerlings, growing to ma- 
turity in the ocean feeding grounds, 
they return in a few years living 
dynamos of strength and beauty. From 
the time they re-enter the fresh water 
until the spawning function is com- 
pleted, life is spent in the rushing cur- 
rents. Unlike the trout of placid lake 
waters, they develop a wonderful mus- 
cular activity and every ounce of 
energy is thrown into the struggle for 
liberty when they find them- 
selves hooked. 

Like the spring run of Chin- 
ooks, the early summer steel- 
heads do not tarry in the lower 
or middle stretches of the river, 
but drive on through to the 
upper reaches. This is charac- 
teristic of all the early runs of 
fish. They ascend the river as 
far as they can go before stop- 
ping. Later runs will stop 
lower and lower down the river 
in the order in which they come 
until late in the Autumn the 
last run, heavy with spawn 
when they leave the sea, will 
make their beds and spawn just 
above tide water. So, if Na- 
ture’s plans for the perpetua- 
tion of the species is not seri- 
ously interfered with, the river 
will be stocked with spawn 
from source to mouth. 

But alas, Nature is seriously 
interfered with. The latent 
horsepower in our streams and 
rivers must be harnessed to 
turn the wheels of industry and 
the life-giving waters must be 
diverted onto the arid lands to 
make them productive. Every 
power plant or diversion system 
that is put in the rivers will 
kill more or less of these 
anadromous fish that must have 
easy access to and from the sea. 
In the development of the nat- 
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ural resources of a new country 
a certain amount of this de- 
struction is inevitable and un- 
avoidable, but there is no excuse 
for careless neglect of the pre- 
cautions we might take to mini- 
mize this destruction. The fish 
of the rivers and seas, the wild 
fowl of the marshlands, the 
deer and game of the uplands 
are the common heritage of all 
the people and should be jeal- 
ously guarded and protected for 
the generations to come. 

To return to the summer run 
of steelheads. This is the run 
that furnishes the grandest fly 
fishing the angler has ever 
known. This is conceded to be 
a fact by experienced anglers 
who have fished all the well- 
known trout waters of the 
world. When one of these fel- 
lows takes the fly it sends a 
galvanic thrill through the 
angler that no other strike does. 
After the strike there comes the 
wild dash for liberty that makes 
the reel fairly shriek in pro- 
test. Likely as not the run will 
end in a frantic leap clear of 
the water in the effort to throw 
the hook. Then follows a long 
battle of give and take at the 
end of which, if the fisherman’s 
lucky star is in the ascendant 
he may beach his fish, or the 
fish may return to his native element 
—it is an even break either way. As 
in all fish stories, the biggest always 
get away, sometimes taking part of 
the tackle with him. Individuals of 
the summer run will weigh up to fif- 
teen pounds with average around six 
or six and a half. Fighting quality 
will differ with the individual—and 
often a _ steelhead weighing three 
pounds will put up a more spectacular 
fight than one weighing ten. 


[-LT-FiseIN for steelheads begins 
in June on the upper river, over 
one hundred and fifty miles from the 
sea. As the season advances, it drops 
lower and lower down the river until 
in October and November the best fish- 
ing of all the season is found on the 
lower half. This marks the end of the 
summer run. The fish of the late fall 
and winter run are generally heavy 
with spawn and while easily taken 
with spinner or salmon egg bait, they 
offer poor sport in comparison with 
the earlier arrivals and are much 
poorer from a food standpoint. The 
main spawning season of the steelheads 
is in February, March and April, and 
during these months in a normal year 
they will be found on the gravel bars 
in the main river and away out in the 
small streams and tributaries, hard at 
‘work making their beds in the loose 
gravel and depositing their eggs. In 
the spring the young fry find their way 
from the tributaries to the main river 


‘and eventually to the sea. Unlike the 


Salmon, the spawned-out steelheads do 


Falls at Mill Creek—125 feet high. 


not die on the spawning beds, but most 
of them eventually find their way back 
to the sea, recuperate and return to 
spawn again. With the salmon it is 
different. Most of the salmon that 
reach the spawning beds in the upper 
river die there, only those that spawn 
in the riffles close to tide water live to 
return to the sea. But no matter how 
badly bruised, spent and emaciated 
they may be, if they can reach their 
native element, the salt water of the 
sea, their sores are healed and they 
take on new life. Steelheads will re- 
cuperate and recover even when con- 
fined in fresh water, but their rejuve- 


nation is more rapid and com- 
plete when they find their way 
batk t0-the sea. ; 

The Autumn rains, in a nor- 
mal season around the first of 
September, bring a noticeable 
rise in the river and a cooling 
and freshening of the water 
that puts new life into the 
migratory fish. The late sum- 
mer steelheads that have been 
loafing in the deep canyon pools 
below the mouth of some cold 
mountain stream make a dash 
to get farther up the river. 
They do not like warm water 
and during the summer, the 
water in the river reaches a 
temperature that is comfortable 
for bathing, especially along the 
middle stretches of the river - 
that run through the open val- 
ley. These steelheads have be- 
gun to take on the Autumn tints 
as well as the trees. The males 
take on a high coloring which 
leads many anglers to confuse 
them with the fresh water rain- 
bow. The gill covers turn first a 
pale blushing pink which inten- 
sifies later on to almost scarlet 
and they take on a broad pink 
stripe that extends from the 
head to the tail. They are even 
more beautiful to the eye than 
when they are silvery, but this 
is the first sign of deterioration 

in the fresh water and they begin to 
lose the wealth of fat that they brought 
in from their ocean feeding grounds. 
Individuals of the winter run _ will 
often weigh more than twenty pounds. 


ITH the late steelheads on the 

Autumn rise come the silverside 
salmon. They are beautiful fish when 
they first enter tidewater at the mouth 
of the river, an animated silver horde. 
Like the early Chinooks and early 
steelheads, they are in their prime and 
flash through the water like rays of 
molten silver. And, like the early 

(Continued on page 356) 
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A representative catch of Rogue River Chinooks. 





Angling for the Bronze-Back Warriors at Ocracoke Island 


HANNEL BASS 
on the SOUTHERN 


COAST 


When you cast 
for “drum,” 
you may get 
anything from 
a catfish up. 


By 
J. F. OERTEL 


the exploits, both in hunting and 

fishing, of those fortunate individ- 
uals who can go to hunt big game in 
far-away lands, or cruise in their own 
vessel among the islands of the Pacific 
where big fish of every kind abound 
and vie with each other in their at- 
tempts to take bait or lure. We like 
to read of those things in FOREST AND 
STREAM, but how about the ordinary 
chap who must do his hunting and fish- 
ing closer home? 

I am going to tell you of one of our 
fishing trips, nothing extraordinary, 
but about the average of what we have 
each year and which is within reach 
of everyone here in the Middle Atlantic 
States. 

Recently we went to Ocracoke, N. 
C., where we spent two glorious weeks 
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[' is very interesting to read about 


with rod and reel. “We” consisted of 
“PD. L.” and “Elmer I.,” cotton mer- 
chants, and an M. D., otherwise “Tex- 
as,” from Augusta, Ga., and myself— 
from anywhere. This bunch, not being 
able to go to the Galapagos Islands, 
the waters of Southern California, or 
other distant points so much written 
about, have for some years been quite 
content to spend the time and money 
at their disposal in fishing on the south- 
ern coast at various points—and this 
year it was at Ocracoke. 

Ocracoke Island lies just south of 
Cape Hatteras, and between Hatteras 
and Ocracoke Inlets, forming a part of 
what is known as “The Banks,” a name 
given to the strip of sand which sep- 
arates the sounds of the North Caro- 
lina coast from the ocean. It is about 
17 miles from inlet to inlet, for the 


most part a barren and wind-swept 
waste of sand-dunes, and level stretches 
of sand, miles in extent, where not 
event a tuft of grass or bush greets 
the eye, a scene of most utter desola- 
tion, the like of which I know not else- 
where on our coast. 

At the southern end, however, is the 
little town of Ocracoke, a place without 
streets or sidewalks, built around an 
almost circular lagoon on the Sound 
side, without regard to any plan what- 
ever. Hundreds of wild geese, used for 
decoys in the hunting season, roam the 
shores and all about the “town,” and 
everyone owns a boat, and uses it, as 
the only means of livelihood is in tak- 
ing what the waters produce. 


I T is a place rich in historic interest, 
being one of the first settlements on 
the coast. It was here that the notori- 
ous pirate, Edward Teach, or “Black- 
beard,” made. his headquarters and the 
house he built on the highest point of 
land still stands, almost hidden from 
view by a dense growth of live-oak 
bushes and vines. Here, near the shore, 
Lt. Maynard, sent by Gov. Spottswood, 
of Virginia, to cap- 
ture the pirate, 
fought, overcame 
and killed him. 
But it is not of 
past history I would 
write, interesting 
though it be, but of the present: not 
of the island and its inhabitants, but 
of the waters surrounding which at all 
times teem with life and where the 
sportsman may revel to his heart’s con- 
tent, never fearing an undue propor- 
tion of “fisherman’s luck”’—nor hunt- 
er’s either—provided he is equipped 
with trusty rod or gun and knows how 
to use them. 

Many years ago, in the early ’80s, I 
first visited Ocracoke, and then sailed 
a “Sharpy” up Core Sound from Beau- 
fort, leaving before day in the morn- 
ing and arriving about dark, a beat to 
windward most of the sixty miles. 

The advent of the gasoline-propelled 
boats has changed these conditions and 
now the trip can be made in much less 
time, and with less discomfort, on the 
mail boat which makes daily trips from 
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Beaufort. Ocra- 
coke can also be 
reached by way of 
Washington, N. C., 
and a boat down 
the Pamlico River 
and across the 
Sound. 

Here Pamlico 
Sound is a vast 
extent of shoals 
and winding chan- 
nels, the home of 
every variety of 
fish found in this 
latitude, and the 
natural feeding 
ground of water- 
fowl] which congre- 
gate during the 
winter months. 

Our main object 
was the taking of 
what is known 
there, and else- 
where along this 
section of the 
coast, as “Bass,” “Channel Bass,” 
“Drum,” or Redfish (Sciaena Ocellata), 
which is found from Cape Cod to the 
Rio Grande. 


E fished both in the surf on the 

ocean shore and in the Sound. 
Yes, we fished, and we caught them too, 
though the same luck did not attend 
our efforts every day we went out. 
“Bass” either bite fiercely—or they 
don’t bite at all. There seems to be no 
middle ground. At times a stray one 
may be taken without having another 
strike, but as a general thing where 
there is one there are more close at 
hand. 

The first days we fished only in the 
surf as the natives informed us it was 
“the wrong time of the moon to catch 
any inside,” and those so taken were 
small, up to 12 or 15 lbs., but when the 
moon was full, and the tide coming 
flood late in the afternoon, then the 
real fishing began. 

Our boatman piloted us to a place 
he described as “the best bottom in the 
sound,” and there we anchored and 
began to cast. The bait used is mainly 
the menhaden, or “fat-back,” about 
half a fish to the bait. Of course we 


The lure 


- ~~ 
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We fished in the surf on the ocean side. 


were equipped with heavy salt water 
tackle, strong rods, which, by the way, 
were “Texas’” own make, and as fine 
as the finest, regular surf reels carry- 
ing 200 yards of line and we used the 
Pflueger “Aransas” Tarpon hook, No. 
9-0, which we have found to stand up 
better than any other, with wire leader 
of about 3 feet. A reel with automatic 
drag is advisable as it is almost impos- 
sible to handle those heavy fighting fish 
with the thumb-brake only. 

The fun soon began and often reels 
were singing at both ends of the boat 
at the same time. “D. L.,’” who was 
on his first salt-water fish, went wild 
over his twenty-pounder, and “Elmer 
I.,” who had no drag on his reel and 
was forced to depend on thumb-brake 
only, had to use all his skill to bring 
one of 35 Ibs. alongside. 

Mine were all small and I began to 
feel that either my companions were 
the better fishermen or it was not “my 
day” as it had been with “E. I.” the 
previous one, when he sat in the boat 
and watched us all catch fish while he 
never had a strike. At last, when I 
reeled in for fresh bait, the boatman, 
as he put it on, remarked—“This is a 
lucky bait, it’s got a lot of good spots 


on it. Just try that 

and see if you don’t 

get a big one.” 

Accordingly I cast 

out to the spot he 

indicated — and at 

once had a strike! 

At first just a 

pick-up and move- 

off, taking a few 

turns of line from 

the reel, for your 

bass does not take 

bait with a rush, 

but carries it some 

distance and then 

stops to devour it. 

It is at this time 

he must be struck, 

and it is a matter 

of judgment and 

experience just 

how long to wait 

after the bait -is 

taken before at- 

tempting to set the 

hook. Then if you 

do—you know it, also if you don’t. 

I gave this fellow good time—then 

struck—and away he went, the reel 

singing a merry tune. Though the drag 

was on at good pressure, and I was 

also using my thumb-brake, he kept on 

as if he was going across the Sound. 

Indeed, I feared he would, as I saw the 

amount of line on my reel growing 

smaller every second. His first run 

was considerably over 100 yards and 

then I got him checked and the fight to 
get him in was on. 


_ OU’VE got a real man,” the boat- 

man remarked, and the other 
boys took in their lines to give me room 
and watched the battle. Thank Heaven, 
I was spared what so often is put at a 
fellow when he hangs a big fish—the 
“Let him run now!” “Pull him in!” 
or “Take up your slack!” I’d been 
fishing with these boys before and all 
I heard was—“Stick to him, Bud,” or 
“You’ve got him going now,” as the 
fight proceeded. Several times he came 
to the surface, and I heard—“That’s a 
whopper, 50 lbs., at least. Suddenly 
the line went slack! No, I had not lost 
him, he was running toward me, and I 

(Continued on page 358) 


of the pounding surf. “Texas” on the beach at sunset. 





“ARCHERY 


Floyd Kraft and I made a trip 
through the Palo Duro Cafon 
in the Panhandle of Texas. In those 
two reasons is the excuse for relating 
the experiences of two carefree men 
armed with bows, arrows and cameras, 
who for three days tramped the wild, 
rugged cafion visiting places that few 
men aside from an occasional trapper 
and cowpuncher ever see. The old JA 
ranch, one of the largest and most pic- 
turesque in the nation, occupies most 
of the cafion. It was established by 
Col. Charles Goodnight, pioneer trail- 
blazer, Indian scout and Texas Ranger, 
and John G. Adair, prominent English 
landholder, in the late seventies. 
Kraft and I wanted to try our new 
archery equipment and then, too, we 
wanted to explore the cafion. We ac- 
complished the first purpose, but the 
exploration of the cafion is a task 
which might be completed in ten years 
and by that time it will all be changed 
and the work would have to be started 
over again. Any person who loves the 
out-of-doors will enjoy the experience 
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’ ‘HERE were two good reasons why 


The long bow proves an 


effective weapon on 
water snakes. 


fir ~ 


of being able to perpetually explore a 
great cafion country, always finding 
something new and interesting. 

After that three-day trip the canon 
became my property. It is mine for- 
ever like that wonderful poem of Long- 
fellow’s, “The Arrow and the Song.” I 
cannot concentrate when my thoughts 
race back to that hazy blue, purple and 
almost limitless and unexplored ex- 
panse of natural wonders. My life is 
linked with the cafion by the same 
magic which attracted my forefathers, 
the Indians, to this spot in their last 
stand against civilization. It was here 
they fought a number of their last 
battles including. that memorable en- 
gagement between the Reds and Gen- 
eral McKenzie in the Palo Duro cafion 
in 1874. 

That recent trip also brought some- 
thing else into my life which will never 
be erased. That was the love of hunt- 
ing with the bow and arrow. We had 
taken up archery. I made my own 
equipment, including a hickory hunt- 
ing bow with a 55 pound pull, 28 
inch hunting arrows, and a quiver 


in the 


By 
Joun L. 
McCarty 


made from the paper drum around 
which news print paper is rolled. 

Kraft and I piloted a coughing, 
jumping car to the end of the Wm. 
Warner trail at Dripping Springs 
Cafion, a mid-way point in the big Palo 
Duro Cafion rim, at 7 o’clock one morn- 
ing. We had been traveling three hours 
since leaving Amarillo. 

We unloaded equipment, having 
planned to spend the night in one of 
the crude little cabins located at this 
point. Two cameras were loaded, a 
canteen filled with water and a small 
knapsack containing food was strapped 
to our backs. We resined our how- 
strings, stuffed tall grass into our quiv- 
ers to prevent the arrows from rattling 
and back-tracked up the cafion to 
photograph a cliff where hundreds of 
cliff swallows or “cafion wrens” had 
their walled-in homes of mud. 


N ROUTE, however, I had the thrill 

of killing my first game. Kraft 

was twenty feet ahead of me and we 

were working our way along the steep 
upper banks of Horned Owl Creek. 
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Hunting With the Long Bow in 


the Picturesque Panhandle Canon 
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“There is a cottontail in that bunch 
of vines across the creek,” he called. 
“Take a shot, I can’t get through the 
brush.” 

I dug my foot into a little hanging 
mound of grass, flung my pack out of 
the way and began drawing. Kraft 
continued that weird puzzling whistle 
while the rabbit poised, nervously 
scenting the air and looking excitedly 
about. 

My first shaft hit a small limb just 
back of the rabbit and 
careened almost at right 
angles into the wiry 
grass several feet to one 
side. This caused the 
rabbit to hop clear of 
the brush. He was com- 
pleting his hop, when I 
released a second shaft 
which sped true to the 
mark and penetrated the 
rabbit’s hindquarters 
ranging outward toward 
the breast. He jumped 
pulling the point of the 
arrow from the ground 
and struggled toward 
the bushes. The third 
arrow shot from the bot- 
tom of the creek ended 
the struggle and the 
rabbit was ours. 

Elated with the fruits 
of our first encounter we 
pressed on for pictures 
of the “cliff dwellers’ ” 
nests. We experienced 
much difficulty in getting 
Pictures because of the 
haze over the canyon and 
the fact that we had to 
climb hackberry trees or 
through and over masses 
of grape vines to get to 
a vantage point, so rug- 
ged and wild were the 
Steep sides of the little 
cafion, 

Through with our pic- 
ture taking we sought 
the great horned owl 
which inhabits the dark 
holes, cliffs and other 
shade spots. Kraft crept 
up close enough to one of 
these fierce looking birds 


to take a shot. He was shooting almost 
straight up the side of a steep canyon 
wall where flood water and a spring 
had combined to make a wide semi- 
cave. Shooting from this unaccustomed 
angle Kraft’s arrow sped slightly to 
one side nicking a wing feather and 
pinning it against the chalky, clay 
walls of the canyon. Mr. Owl left 
with the speed of a bullet. I was 
several yards behind Kraft and the 
arrow I turned loose was too slow. 


A long chance. 


We returned to our headquarters at 
11 o’clock, cleaned the rabbit at Drip- 
ping Springs and hid it among the 
rocks through which icy water is for- 
ever dripping. It is a peculiar fact 
that the canon spring water, having 
its outlet in sandstone formations, is 
almost ice cold. 


ATING lunch hurriedly and taking 
+ a three-gallon canteen of water, 
we left to clamber over the dangerously 
rugged rim of Dripping Springs cafion. 
After two hours of hiking we reached 
a point which overlooks the Cowhorn, 
a canon peninsula, if the term may be 
applied. There was an eagles’ eyrie 
on the Cowhorn, according to tales told 
by cowpunchers. 

We stole along the lower rim of the 
backbone which leads from the level 
we had been traveling to the Cowhorn. 
It was extremely hot and our canteen 
was no longer as heavy as when we 
started. An attempt to smoke out a 
coyote and the attendant heat had 
helped diminish our water supply. 

We cached all of our equipment ex- 
cept the bows and arrows and began 
crawling and pulling ourselves over the 
rock crest of the Cowhorn. Halfway 

around the north side we 
heard a whir of wings 
and looked into the ex- 
panse near the farthest 
point and saw a bald 
eagle speeding in grace- 
ful driving motions into 
the great open expanse 
over Tobe Smith’s flats 
in the ten-mile-wide bed 
of the cafion. The in- 
spiration gathered from 
that one majestic flight 
was worth all our climb- 
ing. 

We mounted a lookout 
rock in the shade of a 
struggling cedar at the 
point of the Cowhorn 
and rested. 

We did not stay in the 
shade long enough to get 
cool or stiff. We started 
the treacherous climb 
down the steep rock 
walls of the little cafion 
“peninsula,” following a 
rugged ravine after 
scaling through the 
niches in the rocks and 
getting our cached sup- 
plies. Slipping and half- 
hopping down this 
ravine, we came to a 
drop of ten or twelve 
feet. Kraft jumped to 
the gypsum roof below 
and it reverberated with 
a hollow, drumming 
sound. I was a bit awk- 
ward in descending and 
my quiver of arrows 
emptied below me. One 
arrow slithered through 
a small hole and dis- 
appeared. 
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ie, oe 
The author with a trio of big Texas 
‘jacks.” 


“Funny stuff, that arrow must be 
hunting some hidden treasure cave,” 
Kraft said puzzledly. 

He walked around a gigantic rock 
and leaped across the other side of the 
narrow little dry stream. 

“Mac, here is a cave!” he exclaimed. 
“That arrow dropped through the 
roof.” 

There followed thirty minutes of 
thrilling, exciting exploration of an 
underground stream or gyp-lined cave. 
We gave it up when the going became 
a hardship and when the thought that 
we might put our hands into a whole 
den of rattlesnakes gradually made us 
realize that without flashlights we were 
tackling a dangerous job. The cave 
was lined with white, red, pink and 
blue gypsum—great slabs of it that 
reminded us of a giant frigidaire. 


oe long hike back to camp was 
uneventful except for scenery 
which we thought was impossible for 
this section. We were in a receptive 
mood for the rabbit that night. A 
rabbit tastes better than almost any- 
thing at the end of a hard grind. We 
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had enough to furnish a hearty meal 
and left one big juicy flank for the 
next morning. 

It was long after sundown when our 
supper was finished. We dragged our- 
selves up the steep rock steps at the 
spring and almost fell into our bunks. 
However, not before we literally bathed 
in an alcoholic preparation in an effort 
to stave off the inevitable soreness. 
You can imagine the exhilarating effect 
of standing in the icy breeze of an 
October Texas Panhandle night and 
rubbing alcohol on your nude body— 
cutting effect is probably the better 
term to use. 

We had been sleeping ages, it seemed, 
when the wild, weird, noisy yip-yap- 
ping of a pack of coyotes awakened us. 

“Huh! Isn’t that sweet music for 
tired ears?” I quizzed Kraft, hoping he 
did not suggest some foolish stunt such 
as trying to frighten them away. 

“Let’s try to get a shot at one of 
them,” Kraft whispered. 


HEN followed a reluctant argument 

over whether we should try to get 
a shot at the coyotes with our bows 
and arrows. It closed with the two of 
us slipping into shoes and creeping to- 
ward the bluff which overhangs the 
springs. The wind was blowing to- 
ward us in a breezy fashion and the 
moon was full. Great cottonwood trees 
branch up from the bottom of the 
deeper canon which starts with the 
falls at Dripping Springs. These trees 
and the high overhanging cafion walls 
made the bottom dark. A number of 
small bushes including a “wind-shaped” 
cedar which seemed to actually grow 
out of a tiny crack in the deep rock 
top of the springs afforded us protec- 
tion from the bright moonlight above 
and we slipped to the edge of the big 
rock cliff. Below were three or five 
(we have never settled that argument 
to this day) pairs of bright green eyes, 
flashing here and there behind sniffing 
noses, like so many giant double- lan- 
terned fireflies. 

A whispered command from Kraft 
and we released two whistling 
arrows that sped down to the 
coyotes like fast traveling moon- [9 
beams. “ 

With yelping cut short and 
scurrying of soft-padded feet the -coy- 
otes hurried into the brush. Arrows 
sped after them, but never a howl of 
pain was heard. The coyotes will not 
howl when struck by a bullet or other 
missile. Nature has taught them the 
law of self-preservation. 

After attempting to work out the 
soreness the next morning we retrieved 
our arrows and ate a hearty campfire 
breakfast, finishing our rabbit. 

We packed the car and headed west 
driving several miles. Going blindly 
we drove to Salt Creek which has its 
source in a cliff-spring formation sim- 
ilar to that of Dripping Springs. Salt 
Creek is a beautiful little stream which 
in two miles runs itself out in a dry 
sandy bed. The white gyp deposits 


mistaken for salt accounts for its name. 
Its great amount of, water probably 
joins some underground stream which 
will later be known as: one of the many 
mysterious streams and caves in the 
big cafion. 


HE cafion which Salt Creek forms 

had never been named. It was 
owned by Dr. William Warner of 
Claude, one of the few pioneer physi- 
cians of the cattle country and Walter 
Ransom, grizzled Panhandle ranchman. 
The cafion is entered by a narrow, 
winding trail, a good half-hour’s hike 
to the bottom of the creek. On vir- 
tually every part of the path the hiker 
can look straight up for 100 to 600 
feet and down almost as far. It was 


on this point that a Panhandle rancher 
lost 28 head of cattle when the cow- 
punchers failed to send a trail horse 
ahead of the herd. They were stam- 
peded to their death in a 500 foot fall 
to the rocks and trees below. 


(Continued on page 369) 


Kraft, scaling the 
rock crest of the 
Cowhorn. 
Enormous rat- 
tlers sun 
themselves 

on the 

ledges. 
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FISHING 


All Men Who Fish Have 


Much in Common 


By GERARD FRUIN HuBBaRD 


pleased to call “central facts’”— 

about fishing men always have 
fascinated me. All men who fish have 
much in common, they are members at 
once in good and everlasting standing 
of the most completely democratic and 
the most mellifluous lodge in creation. 
Yet each member in some way—to my 
mind, at least—is an individual, a dis- 
tinct unit, an Exalted Ruler, a Wor- 
shipful Master, the Highmuckamuck of 
Clear Waters. 

I must confess immediately that I 
myself am one of a strange variety of 
fishermen. I do not rank high. Per- 
haps my level is along with the corre- 
sponding secretaries and the Keepers 
of the Outer Gate. I’m of that low 
kind that finds as much pleasure—well, 
perhaps as much—in discovery of a 
new flower as in combat with a four- 
teen-inch speckled trout. I can lie on 
my back in the warm grass on a sunny 
promontory where two streams join— 
I can lie there and listen to the bees 
at their joyous task in the hearts of 
the fragrant blossoms; feel the soft 
down-valley wind; follow the darting 
flight of swallows; marvel at the snow- 
white pillows of cloud on their bed of 
blue—with no envy, none at all, for my 
friend who is catching his fill to the 
lure of the black gnat and the parma- 
chenee belle! 

But don’t misunderstand me. When 
I don’t fish, I must be near the man 
who fishes. Banishment from field and 
stream and forest—that would be too 
much for me to bear. I am, I firmly 
hold, a fishing man. 

But, oh, how differently My Friend 
and I approach the rod and creel! My 
Friend, now, he’s a fisherman! A fish- 
erman that is a fisherman. He leaves 
his business, say, to go a-fishing. Down 
comes with dignity the roll-top desk— 
My Friend, a man of habit, is set 
against the flat abortion. Whang! the 
drawers go to. Zip! his hat leaves the 
hook. We are out for sport! 

For relaxation, I contend. For 
brotherhood with the red-headed wood- 
pecker and the tamarack tree and the 
tooth-of-a-lion (dent de lion), this last 
Corrupted into dandelion in Yankee- 
doodleland. 


Crested facts— what I am 


My friend, now, 
he’s a fisherman! 


No, My Friend knows better. Not 


He will fish—and fish 
strenuously! His pleasure he will take 
in strong pellets. If an odd tree grows 
at the water’s edge he has no curiosity 
to satisfy. If a queer sound arises 
from a clump of alders he will march 
by forbiddingly, unhearingly. He’s 
fishing, My Friend is, and not to be dis- 
turbed! 

His face scarcely changes its stern 
expression. He’s tireless, relentless, 
determined. He’s playing, he will have 
you know, and working at it. 

He has no use for me. How could 
he have? I’m always behind too far 
or ahead too far or somewhere else 
where I have no business to be. I’m 
digging roots, poking grubs, construct- 
ting hand-sized dams of earth at the 
mouths of hillside springs. 

I’m asking: “Did you see that bird?” 
A nuisance, I am, to a man who really 
fishes. 

Then in the Order of Fishing Men 
is a third variety, the man who knows 
one stream and knows it well. I have 
in mind a certain expert gentleman 
whose hob-nailed shoes have pressed 


relaxation. 
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the bed of his favorite stream four 
times a week through the season for 
three years more than half a century! 


ROM memory he could draw a map 

to show each spot where he has 
hooked his quarry. The chosen haunts 
of the big ones he knows and the shal- 
lower waters .where the babies dwell 
and the warm and placid reaches 
wherein it is useless to cast a line un- 
less for practice in removing chubs 
from the barb. . 

This mellowed fishing man has wad- 
ed this one channel when the spring 
was new and the ice held tight to the 
shaded banks and he has waded it 
when the summer sun has sweetened 
the purple asters and the goldenrod, in 
August when the law has all but said 
that fishing till another year must 
cease. 

Half-brother to this fine fishing man 
is he who tries his luck in every brook 
and river. There is the type that must 
have a nodding acquaintance with all 
the likely sources for trout within his 
neighborhood. 

This fisherman who experiments is 
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the better com- 
pany. I go to him 
not for accounts of 
catching fish, but 
for yarns of fish- 
ing. Better known 
than the one- 
stream man to the 
other fishermen of 
his precinct, he 
gains his own 
peculiar enjoyment 
unspoiled by too 
intense devotion to 
a single waterway. 

He goes unchallenged, too, by the 
call from truly distant fishing grounds. 
It is enough for him to be informed 
regarding those within a few hours’ 
travel. 

I doubt, in truth, if he is quite so 
much adventurer as some whose ex- 
plorations take them through the. his- 
tory and the mystery of fishing. I know 
a man who quotes me from the Egyp- 
tians concerning fishing! He chooses 
from the Bible concerning fishing! He 
cites me trial and error, theory upon 
theory, effort upon effort, success upon 
success of men who have loaned them- 
selves to the study and the expansion 
of fishing. 


E ties his own flies—he does it 

well! He feeds worms on milk 
and drives them through lace to turn 
them white to make them better bait. 
He knows where each rod balances, how 
much each weighs. He fishes “dry,” 
adroitly, like an English gentleman. 
He’s quite sincere, no pose about it. He 


ey 


“Oh, couple—little ones!” Smith lies tranquilly. 


crowds his shelves with books on fish- 
ing. His‘ office desk is littered with 
gifts and letters from famous fishing 
men who have learned in his society 
how gentle a spirit, how stalwart a 
man a fishing man may be! 

Some fishermen must be forever test- 
ing their skill in outlandish corners. 
These are the dilettantes among fisher- 
men, the after-dinner-talk fellows, the 
men who collect fishing experiences as 
another man might take to Oriental 
rugs or incense burners. These are the 
men who when they go a-fishing must 
have a guide to tell them the bait to 
use, the time and the place to try and 
whether or not to troll. They are not 
unlike the fisherman whose greatest 


interest lies in tackle,—tackle for the 


sake of itself, without regard for the 
whirring of a reel or the wobbling of a 
plug. 

The tackle type of fisherman, indeed, 
is not so solitary as perhaps I might 
have thought him once. I’ve seen too 
many boxes bulging with shining, un- 


The chosen haunts of the big ones he knows. 


used paraphernalia 
to aver that he is 
unique. Not that 
he is indolent and 
not that he does 
not care for fish- 
ing. Rather, usu- 
ally, that his time 
is scant. 

Thus his prepa- 
rations for enjoy- 
ment far outweigh 
his few brief hours 
of leisure. His 
rods are varied 

and infinite, a most complete assort- 
ment, Sir. His reels are many and of 
the finest. His lines range from coarse, 
stout strands to the neatest of tapered 
silks. 


How sharp the contrast is between 
this sort of sportsman and the man 
who fishes with worm on an unsnelled 
hook which is tied to a knotted line 
which hangs from a finger-sized sap- 
ling which is trimmed with a pocket- 
knife! 

As yet I have pointed out no one, 
lest in selecting my central facts I 
might offend. Now I must give a 
name—distinctive or not, aS you may 
consider it!—that seems at least as 
little fraught with danger as any other 
—Smith. Smith does work in an office, 
semi-technical, semi-manual work that 
leaves him on a summer’s afternoon 
ready to imagine himself once more a 
barefooted country boy with no onerous 
labors before him. Just to fish. 


(Continued on page 358) 
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LAKE FISHING in — 
the ADIRONDACKS 


Where the big ones lie. 


“The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


ing of the angler when he wrote 

those two lines. For, while it is 
inevitable that the words angler and 
stream must of necessity go hand in 
hand, yet, when by force of circum- 
stance they become divorced, the angler 
may indeed still be as happy as a king 
(not the modern-kind of king, you 
understand, but more like the Hans 
Christian Anderson type). And the 
world is full of a number of things to 
make the angler happy—if there are 
no streams, there well may be a lake. 

And thus it was a lake that stretched 
fading into the dawn mists as I sleepily 
emerged from my tent one mid-August 
morning. I took with me my old flyrod, 
veteran of many a swift water battle, 
but as yet uninitiated to the ways of 
back bass and still, deep waters. And 
perhaps it felt a sense of outraged 
delicacy at the heavy, double strand 
leader, the sixteen-pound test line, the 
large, ungainly bass flies—it had here- 
tofore known only the finest of leaders, 
the lightest of tapered lines, and flies 
never larger than number tens. But I 
knew it had stuff in it, that old rod, 
and I trusted it as one trusts an old 
friend. 

Dew lay gray-wet upon the sides of 
the overturned canoe as I came down 
to the shore. Unruffled and gleaming 
beneath its filmy blanket of mist the 
lake stretched away into the vagueness 


Gite of the must have been think- 


By 
ROBESON BAILEY 


of the dawn. A line of flame-tinctured 
cloud lay along the summit of Mount 
Seward. The mist was curling off the 
water as I pushed off, rising in thin 
wisps into the air. I had to paddle 
about a mile, across to the opposite 
shore where a bed of lily pads spread 
their green and white over a myriad 
of sunken rocks, and old decaying logs 
and snags—mighty good bass water if 
you can work your lure around the 
edges of open water between the pads 
without fouling line and leader on 
unseen snags, and the long winding 
roots of the pads. 

There is no moment quite like that 
of the dawn, and no better place to be 
than on a wilderness lake. You see all 
nature awake to the new day. First a 
crow wings his gawky way to the old 
sentinel pine at the water’s edge, emits 
a few sleepy “caws,” surveys the world 
for a moment, then, sure that all is 
well, wings back into the forest. White 
throats and verios warble softly from 
the trees at the water’s edge. The sun 
pokes an orange segment above the 
ridges, strikes to silver a cloud hanging 
against the green slopes of the oppo- 
site mountain, climbs upward into the 
expectant sky. A deer steps daintily 
to the shore, tests the faint breeze, 
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drinks. An osprey sails majestically 
out over the lake, climbs high into the 
sky, wheeling above the world of for- 
est, hill, and water in great, sweeping 
circles. 

Just as the sun reached its full, 
rounded splendor above old Seward, 
the canoe brushed lightly against the 
pads, and, laying the paddle aside, I 
picked up rod and tackle box. The 
selection of the proper fly at the proper 
time is always a question of deep im- 
port to the angler. After a few mo- 
ments of deliberation and poring over 
the various specimens in the flybook, I 
decided upon a nameless black and yel- 
low thing, a hideous combination of 
color and form when contrasted with 
the slim delicacy of a trout fly, but its 
bug-like proportions, I thought, might 
appear succulent and alluring to a 
hungry bass in quest of breakfast. The 
black bass is a voracious beast, pos- 
sessing an appetite that is both savage 
and indelicate in the extreme, and 
there seems to be a strange correlation 
between his passions of hunger and 
his innate pugnacity. 


HAVE heard men say, and reputable 

anglers they were, that when a bass 
will not strike for hunger, he will often 
attack out of pure grouchiness, and 
accordingly the most effective lure at 
such a time is one the most out of 
harmony with nature, which explains 
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" the many grotesque creations on the 
market that masquerade under the 
name of bass lures. 

At the first cast, the lure fell short, 
and snarled in the roots of a pad. 
Better luck crowned my next effort, 
however, and with a faint “flop” the 
lure struck the water just at the far- 
ther edge of a bit of open water be- 
tween the pads. I started to draw the 
bug across the water with a slight 
skittering motion; 
the result was 
most effective. 
There came a sud- 
den, violent com- 
motion at the sur- 
face, a flash of 
bronze and silver, 
and the old rod 
bent quivering to 
the quick strength 
of the fish. It was 
hard to keep him 
from fouling the 
line among the 
countless rocks 
and snags, and 
when he made a 
sudden bolt 
straight under the 
canoe, I nearly 
upset trying to get 
the line around the 
bow end of the 
craft before he 
could make a 
break. At last I 
got him out into 
the deep water, 
and it was but a 
matter of a few 
moments more un- 
til I brought him 
up to the side of 
the canoe. But one 
glimpse of the 
craft and he was 
off again, sounding 
down, down, dart- 
ing suddenly from 
side to side. Once 
he broke water, 
showing a curve of 
brilliant color 
against the green 
of the. lily pads. 
Finally, tired but 
still fighting 
against the relent- 
less give of the 
rod, I led him up 
to the canoe and slipped the net under 
him. He was a fine specimen of the 
small-mouth black bass, and would 
weigh, I judged, about two and a half 
pounds, every ounce of him fight, even 
as he lay flapping in the bottom of the 
craft. - 

The first fish of the day is always 
the most appreciated. There is some- 
thing about it that cannot be equaled 
by any number of subsequent catches. 
I have often wondered and speculated 
wherein lies the great appeal of angling 
to a certain type of man, and I think 
that the answer is found in the taking 
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of the first fish of the day. There is 
something in us, an heritage from our 
aboriginal ancestry which time may 
never efface, that calls us back to the 
first morning, the first fish that graced 
the first family breakfast. We are, 
when all is said and done, creatures of 
law, and the law of recapitulation is 
no exception. Substitutes for the prim- 
itive expression of life cannot satisfy, 
and soon or late we come to join our 


I led him up to the canoe and slipped the net under him. 


forebears at the river, on the plains, 
in undiscovered mountains, searching, 


seeking for we know not what. There 
are no more nameless rivers to find, no 
new continents to roam, and yet we 
must go somewhere, anywhere, in 
search of new pastures, new game 
fields. True, we progress in business, 
in society. We are going somewhere, 
allegorically, and to that allegorical 
progress we bend every energy of mind 
and body, but there comes a time when 
allegory will not satisfy, when we must 
again feel the earth beneath our feet, 
and infuse the moods of nature into 


our own. Civilized as we are, we still 
nurse at the paps of a living nature, 
and a city is a dead thing. ... 
- When the sun mounts high, burning 
off the freshness of the early morning, 
the bass quit the shallow water of the 
lily pads, and seek the deep, cool spring 
holes of the lake. There is now small 
chance of success with surface lures, 
and the angler must resort to trolling 
with spinner and spoon. But four 
good bass, enough 
for any man, lay 
in the bottom of 
the canoe, and | 
was satisfied as 
far as bass were 
concerned. I knew 
that there were 
also a number of 
Great Northern 
Pike in the lake, 
and thought it 
would prove an ex- 
perience of rare 
delight could I 
hook a really large 
fish with the com- 
paratively light 
tackle I was using. 
The pike is a 
somewhat sluggish 
fish, but savage in 
attack, and _pos- 
sessed of a sort of 
willowy strength 
that classes him 
very definitely as a 
game fish of the 
highest order. I 
was, of course, 
using very inm- 
proper tackle for 
lake fishing of the 
sort required in 
pursuit of the pike. 
The most effective 
artificial lures for 
this member of the 
pickerel family are 
large,—excessively 
large—spoons and 
spinners, whose 
weight is too great 
to troll from a fly- 
rod. Aside from 
the impracticabil- 
ity of large lures 
on a light rod, the 
true-born trout en- 
thusiast fights shy 
of largeness, and 
clumsiness in his tackle. There is 
something repulsive, something indeli- 
cate in the huge, gaudy lures of the 
troller, that runs against the grain of 
his nature. It is a characteristic 
beyond the understanding of his lake- 
fishing contemporaries, and incurs for 
him many a gibe, many a sneer from 
men to whom the mere thought of 4 
number fourteen hook is akin to the 
sublimely ridiculous. But the angler, 
remembering his streams and the sub- 
tleties of his art, smiles knowingly, 
and says nothing. 

The only thing in my tackle box that 
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morning that even faintly approached 
“pike food” was a small liver-spoon, 
with a red and white bucktail cover- 
ing the hook. Trolling effectively from 
a canoe is not the easiest pastime 
in the world, even with the proper 
tackle and two men—one to paddle and 
one to hold the rod. But placing the 
rod in the bottom of the craft so that 
the tip hung fairly low to the water, 
and wrapping a turn or two of the line 
around one finger as I paddled, I 
started off in high hopes, but with 
scanty expectations of success. 


OR an hour or more I paddled 

around the lake, skirting beds of 
lily pads and old, decaying stumps, 
fouling the line innumerable times on 
unseen snags and the treacherous roots 
of the pads. Nothing had happened— 
not even a perch had deigned to notice 
the little spinner twirling through the 
water. The sun hung hot at the zenith, 
and I began to think of the cool 
shadows where my tent 
was pitched, and of lunch. 
Ahead some yards, a 
great rock thrust itself a 
few feet out of the water. 
The rock shelved abruptly 
on the north side, and the 
water looked deep, very 
deep and cool. I brought 
the canoe around in such 
a position that the spinner 
would cross directly over 
the deep water, close to 
the rock. Never shall I 
forget what happened. I 
was looking back over my 
shoulder, watching the 
line. There came a sud- 
den, terrific yank that 
nearly jerked me into the 
water, and nothing more. 
Quickly placing the pad- : 
dle in the bottom of the canoe, I picked 
up the rod and began to strip in the 
line. Suddenly, not ten feet behind me, 
a huge pike lolled up to the surface, 
turned on his side, and began swim- 
ming in a wide, slow circle. Fasci- 
nated, I watched, hardly breathing. 
With a start I saw that my spinner 
was in his long upper jaw. Simul- 
taneously I realized that I was holding 
a rod with a very. large fish at the end 
of the line. I carefully stripped in the 
line until it was nearly taut. The 
fish was still lying near the surface, 
sulking. With a sharp twitch of the 
rod I set the hook, and as I did so, 
literal hell broke loose! There was a 
terrific threshing at the surface, and I 
feared he might shake the hook loose. 
At last he started off on a long rush, 
sounding down and away from the 
canoe. Grudgingly, I let him have line, 
for there was no way to stop him; the 
tension of the rod, bent double though 
it was, seemed as nothing against the 
strength of that first rush. Out went 
the line, yard after yard. In despera- 
tion I thumbed the spool of the reel, 
and found that he was towing both me 
end the canoe—the rock was already 


Why! 


several yards away. Fortunately, he 
was heading for deep, open water, and 
I knew that if he didn’t find some 
hidden snag of shelf of rock, or make 
a sudden rush under the canoe, I had 
at least a chance of bringing him to 
net. I do not know the number of 
minutes that passed before I finally 
slipped my fingers under the gaping 
gills (he was too large for the net) 
and lifted him into the canoe. I only 
know that he measured thirty-two 
inches in length, and weighed six and 
a half pounds on the scales of the vil- 
lage store the next day—not uncom- 
monly large for a Great Northern Pike, 
but a very uncommon fish to take on a 
four-ounce flyrod and a tiny spinner. 

I had been unusually fortunate in 
my morning’s fishing, and I now turned 
toward camp to await the shadows of 
late afternoon, when the bass again 
frequent the lily beds, and the angler 
may once more toss his flies on the 
darkening waters, sure in the knowl- 


Paradise 
By A. J. P. 


God made the world, old pal, for the two of us 
And the little black dog and old gray mule with a pack. 
Why! there’s nothin’ that this earth seems to lack. 
There’s warmth in the sunlight, 

The long roads that call 

And at night, the stars 

Shinin’ down over all. 

There’s trout in the stream 

And quail in the brush; 

The smell of the sage 

And the song of the thrush 

And always the lure of a trail that is new. 
God must have made this world for us two. 


edge that the fish are waiting there. 

And after the noonday meal, when 
you take your pipe and your favorite 
volume, and seek the friendly shade of 
a birch at the water’s edge, come the 
hours of greatest comfort and contem- 
plation. The world is drowsy, and in a 
sleepy, receptive mood. From the 
farmlands come the liquid tinkle of 
cowbells, the occasional bark of a dog, 
and the subdued, faint hubbub of barn- 
yard life. A catbird wheezes at you 
in sleepy wonder, and the staccato 
drumming of a woodpecker, far in the 
woods, adds to the drowsy rhythm of 
the afternoon. Idly you turn the 
pages, the old familiar words running 
slowly through your mind. The lake 
shimmers in the heat of the sun, 
stretching away in unruffled, silver 
tranquility into the sheen of forest, 
hill, and sky. The world slips away— 
far are the jars of the city, the hurry 
and worry of restless life. Time is a 
word, eternity stands still, and forever 
is now.... a. 

I awoke with a start. The sun was 
low above the ridges, and long shadows 
were creeping up across the hills. 
Once more I pushed off in the canoe, 


heading for the opposite shore. Lazy- 
ing among the pads, trying many va- 
rieties of casts, I passed the two hours 
before the waters purple and the shore 
line grows dim. It had been a fruitful 
two hours—five more bass that had 
attacked my flies lay in the bottom of 
the canoe, while I had released as 
many more that had not measured up 
to the legal size limit. Meditatively I 
reeled in the line, lit up the old pipe, 


‘and headed back to camp. Stars were 


beginning to flicker through the dark- 
ening vault of the sky, and the frogs 
were tuning up for their zooming 
evening melodies. Have you _ ever 
listened to frogs? I mean listened for 
individual voices? There are the ten- 
ors, gulping in short little grunts; 
the rolling, swinging basses of the big 
fellows “get-a-jug-of-rum, get-a-jug-of- 
rum”; and an infinitude of notes be- 
tween the two. Some one wrote a story 
about a man who became seized with 
the idea of creating a frog quartet, 
and he spent years in 
finding the richest voices, 
the right pitch and vol- 
ume. He did manage to 
get three of them, but met 
his death in the pursuit 
of the ultimate, which, 
after all, is the way of all 
life, be it frogs or what 
have you. But in spite of 
the apparent absurdity of 
the idea, there is a frog 
somewhere for every note 
in the scale, and why 
wouldn’t it be possible to 
gather four of them with 
voices that would blend? 
I’m sure the result would 
be a sonorous harmony 
matching even that of the 
old negro spirituals. 
Not the least important 
part of a fishing trip is the food. Lake 
fishing has the advantage in that one 
can usually secure fresh vegetables 
and milk, for there is almost always a 
farm somewhere on a large lake that 
can be reached by a short paddle. 


Pgs remember, you who scoff at 
outdoor cooking, that it is not ap- 
petite alone that accounts for the zest 
of, food cooked over an open fire. 
Nothing more delicious than a firm 


filet of fresh-caught bass, cooked 
slowly in not too much bacon fat, can 
be served to you anywhere. And there 
is a spice in the smoke of pine logs that 
furnishes more subtle seasoning to your 
food than all the exotic concoctions of 
“Egypt and of China, and the shores 
of Burma seas.” Old Heliogobolus 
himself couldn’t have asked for more 
appetizing food than is prepared by an 
experienced camper who is at the same 
time a good cook, and I have found 
that most experienced campers are well 
versed in the art of good cooking. A 
frying pan is a simple, unassuming 
object to look at, but the man who 
knows can make of it oven, saucepan, 
skillet, and plate. (Cont’d on page 359) 
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of the hangar for some moments, 

talking to Earl about the prospects 
of a duck hunt in the next week or two. 
I had just intimated that my trigger 
finger had an uneasy feeling lately, and 
that I wanted to allay it, when friend 
Clyde stepped out of the hangar, be- 
decked in flying regalia, and popped 
this question: 

“Say, why not go up with me to 
shoot coyotes?” 

“Go UP to shoot COYOTES?” I 
asked, with some hesitation. 

“Certainly,” he 
responded to my 
query of astonish- 
ment, and thus I 
was introduced to 
the new sport of 
the South Dakota 
plains, that of 
hunting coyotes by 
airplane. I had 
read of hunting 
kangaroos via 
Ford and antelopes 
via motorcycle, but 
coursing these 
desert Ishmaelites 
out of the blue 
took me by sur- 
prise. 

“All you need is 
a 12-gauge pump 
or thereabouts and 
a good eye. It’s 
like bringing the 
game right under 
your nose, the way 
we do it,” assured 
Clyde at my dis- 
tress. 
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| HAD been standing beside the door 


Seventy-six coyotes, the result of a five-weeks’ hunt via airplane. 


COYOTES 


ig AIRPLANE “2 ROUND-UP 


By 
WaLpo WILLHOFT 


The arrangements were simple 
enough. We set the time for the next 
morning, and I was to do the shooting. 
At sunrise the little biplane’ was 
hauled from its hangar, as neat and 
trim as a bird after preening. I en- 
cased myself in a leather jacket on top 
of a sheep-skin lined vest, and with a 
12 automatic and shells I climbed into 
the extra seat alongside of the pilot. 





Homeward bound, after the round-up. 


3 
pa 


Novel Methods of Hunting 
the Marauder of the Plains 


A single quarter turn sent the pro- 
peller whistling round its silver circle 
to the accompaniment of the exhaust 
putter. The pilot finally adjusted him- 
self, and we soon left the ground on the 
short take-off, and began cutting our 
way through the morning mist. The 
sensation of going aloft over the plains 
did not particularly stir me, but the 
thought that I was up here where rain 
is made in order to hunt coyotes kept 
me tense in every muscle. 

Clyde had taken a route due east, 
and when the city faded into the drear 
of the plains I no- 
ticed that the end- 
less. stretch of 
plain sand and hil- 
lock would be our 
hunting ~— ground. 
Grazing cattle and 
hcmestead _ outly- 
ings varied the mo- 
notony of South 
Dakotan scenery. 
Lack of company 
did not particu- 
larly bother me, 
for the roar of the 
motor filled my 
ears with a din 
that made _ me 
think constantly 
about the business 
end of my new 
venture. 

When we had 
been flying about 
fifteen minutes I 
noticed Clyde raise 
his mittened hand. 
I understood it to 
be a signal. Ca- 
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reening over the side of the plane as 
much as I dared, I searched the vacant 
spaces for a sight of game. We were 
up only two hundred feet, and with a - 
swerve of the plane to the left I spotted 
what seemed to be a dog, trotting 
rather aimlessly in the direction of our 
flight, but some distance ahead of us 
to the southeast. I knew the animal 
was a coyote, and he was trying to 
discover what the confounded noise 
was that kept approaching. 

Just- as I was wondering how my 

No. 2s were going to connect at that 
distance, the nose of the plane lowered, 
the engine was shut off, and the earth 
lifted itself with astonishing rapidity 
as our mechanical bird kept volplaning 
closer to the quarry. 
Just aS we were 
about even with the 
coyote and not more 
than twenty feet 
above the ground, 
Clyde started the en- 
gine, almost crump- 
ling the animal with 
fright, and then 
turned aside to give 
me an easy shot un- 
der the right wing. 
On the second shot 
the coyote collapsed, 
but by that time we 
were past him. 

I hastily reloaded 

two shells. Ahead of 
me I noticed Clyde’s 
arm again waving 
frantically. Another 
one? Sure enough. 
We had run on to a 
pair unsuspectingly. 
This time the plane 
came within ten feet 
of the ground directly 
opposite the coyote, 
and as we passed I 
shot with a good lead 
and struck the animal 
in the side. 

In the near dis- 
tance we descended F 
upon the_- ground, Secriews A 
turned about, and - 6 
rode back to the coyo- ¢ 
tes; then we climbed eee ie ae 
out. The two beasts re OE sey 
were average size, 
weighing about thirty pounds each. 
Ferocious looking, they gave them- 
selves away as marauders of fame un- 
sung, the genus loci of western plains. 
The coarse hair was fulvous above and 
white beneath, rather brittle. The 
tails were tipped with black. These 
two specimens were typical of the 
family Canide, being “canis latrans,” 
meaning barking wolves. 


T HE airplane method of ridding cat- 

tle lands of these beasts of depre- 
datory habits is chiefly confined to 
South Dakota, near Rapid City. The 
usual hunt consists of tactics like those 


described above. The pilot flies at low 
altitude all the time. When game is 


spotted he dives to within a few feet 
of the ground, giving his partner a 
chance to shoot. On one occasion Cor- 
lup of Rapid City shot three coyotes 
with three shots in one dive. 

The Wool Growers’ Association and 
Stockmen’s Association in various 
western. Dakota counties have re- 
quested that some planes and hunters 
be installed on full time schedule to rid 
western Dakota of these pests to cattle 
and sheep growers. One plane in odd- 
hour hunts this past winter brought in 
seventy-six coyotes in five weeks’ 
activity. 

But such airplane coursing of coyo- 
tes does not compare in seriousness 
with the round-up methods in Ne- 
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braska, which have become the farm- 
er’s Sunday pastime during the winter 
months, when rural activities are 
at ebb. 

These “wolf hunts” or coyote round- 
ups are entered into by the whole 
countryside, in fact must be, if they 
are to end up with game in the ring 
for the free-for-all. The usual method 
is to pick out some five-mile square of 
land where coyotes are known to pre- 
vail. That task is not difficult. The 
familiar diabolical howl of coyotes, 
with its weird and devilish intonations, 
is known to every farmer. Get out on 
the farm almost any winter night, and 
your quiet ‘sense of repose will surely 
ruffle when you hear the “ow-ow-ow- 


Diagram of 
the coyote 
round-up. 


000000000-00-00-00” of a coyote. Mas- 
ter of night prowlers, he can give vent 
to a sustained whine that will suggest 
like nothing else the lonely emptiness 
of the night. 


HERE the coyote calls there he 
lives, and once the five-mile 
square is selected notices are put in 
the dailies, and posters are printed ad- 
vertising the round-up. This is neces- 


‘ sary,.for such a round-up, over twenty- 


five square miles of field, including 

timber, creek land, broken country, and 

other hiding places, requires the com- 
bined action of some three or four 
hundred men. 

One man is put in charge, who 
selects a captain for 
every mile around the 
five-mile square, pick- . 
ing as captain of 
each mile a farmer 
living near that mile. 
The captains are then 
responsible for  ob- 
taining at least fif- 
teen men to cover 
their mile of boun- 
dary. A time is set 
for the invasion, the 
corner men starting 
fifteen minutes sooner 
than the center men 
on each side of the 
square, and the men 
in the first mile from 
the corners starting 
ten minutes sooner 
than the center men. 
In this way, with a 
half-hour’s walk to- 
ward the center of 
the square, a_sur- 
rounding cordon of 
men, each armed 
with a shotgun and a 
supply of shells 
loaded with No. 2s, is 
formed. 

Coyotes are seldom 
seen by single hunt- 
ers because the coyo- 
tes see the hunters 
first, and then slink 
from sight. They do 
not take to dens 
readily, as is some- 
times supposed. In- 

stead, as the results of the round-ups 
show, they attempt to evade men by 
sneaking away from them. With the 
ring formed around the five-mile 
square they are forced to run from one 
side to the other. Eventually they are 
seen, the ring closes in more and more, 
until finally the coyote makes a dash 
for freedom and the guns turn loose 
in war-like abundance to make quick 
demise of him. 

One of the chief difficulties in round- 
up hunts is to keep the ring intact as 
it approaches the center. A break on 
one side is enough to allow a coyote to 
escape. Another difficulty is the dan- 
ger in the shooting when the hunters 

(Continued on page 370) 
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A typical landscape in the Missouri Ozarks, 


LOST ” # OZARKS 


“ef Feller Caint Git Lost in Three Mile o? Timber!” 


the woods, even in a fairly settled 

region like southeastern Missouri. 
Some fellows lose their heads entirely 
the instant they realize that they are 
lost, and gallop off through the woods 
in a near-hysterical condition. In this 
frame of mind one has no chance what- 
ever to get his bearings, and men have 
been known to run right through clear- 
ings and past lighted cabins without 
seeming to see them at all. 

I remember the time Jimmy Hale 
wandered through the Ozarks for near- 
ly two days in a sort of frenzy, when 
he was probably never more than two 
or three miles from a cabin at any 
time. Hale was a tall New Englander 
in very fair physical condition, but he 
knew nothing whatever of the hill 
country, and was temperamentally un- 
able to adapt himself to our way of 
doing things. He would probably have 
been a fine fellow to meet in New York, 
or at the great university where he 
spent most of his young manhood, but 
the quiet of the Ozark hills seems to 
magnify all one’s faults and foibles to 


|’ is no laughing matter to be lost in 


‘ an astonishing degree, and Hale man- 
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,aged to make a thoroughgoing nuisance 
of himself in camp. 

Hale had read some books on arche- 
ology, and wanted me to show him some 
of the Ozark caverns—preferably those 
containing plenty of dead cavemen 
with their stone weapons lying con- 
veniently by their sides. As a matter 
of fact, there are a good many traces 
of. prehistoric cave dwellers in the 
Ozarks—flint implements, baskets, pot- 
tery, human bones and so on—and I 
had been connected with several sure- 
enough archeological expeditions in the 
past. I was present when Jay L. B. 
Taylor unearthed his famous mastodon 
carving in Jacobs Cavern, near Pine- 
ville, Missouri, and had worked with 
Clark Wissler and Nels Nelson, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
in later excavations in the same region. 
My old friend, Dr. V. C. Allison, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, had 
also done some digging in the Ozark 


caves, and he and I had written a story 
about it for the New York Times. It 
was this Sunday newspaper yarn that 
caught Hale’s eye, and it was probably 
because of this that he picked on me as 
‘the proper man to show him the haunts 
of the Ozark cave men. 

I didn’t want to go, of course, but he 
carried letters from some very good 
friends of mine back East, and there 
didn’t seem to be any easy way out of 
it. Not relishing the idea of this bird 
poking about in the caves near my 
cabin, where I expected to do some dig- 
ging myself later on, I took Hale about 
a hundred miles East, into some pro! 
ising but previously uninvestigated ie 
ritory. We stopped at tie-whackers 
cabins most of the time, doing our c: 
hunting sometimes on horseback 
sometimes afoot, camping in the cv 
themselves only when there was 
house in the vicinity, or when the « 
ins were excessively dirty and the 
unusually bad. 


HE more I saw of Hale the less I 
liked him. He knew too much, and 
his good-natured contempt for my poor 
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knowledge and attainments irritated 
me more than I would have believed 
possible. Here was a man who had 
never been in the woods before, but 
who still insisted upon telling me how 
to build fires, and which water was fit 
to drink, and solemnly explaining the 
difference between pileated wood- 
peckers and the ivory-billed variety. 
Nature is an open book, he said, where 
he who runs may read; it must be a 
rather elementary book at that, for 
Hale not only read it, but learned the 
whole thing by heart in less than a 
week. He took my revolver and stuck 
it in his belt, remarking that if I had 
lent him the thing sooner he could have 
killed several squirrels—this despite 
the fact that the trees grow mighty 
tall here, and my .45 service pistol is 
not adapted to such fine shooting. He 
was a wizard with the cave-man stuff, 
too; classified everything we dug up at 
the first glance, told me exactly how 
old it was, who made it, and what it 
had been used for. I don’t claim to 
know much about these matters myself, 
but I had read some books on the sub- 
ject, and had seen some real archeolo- 
gists at work, and was quite satisfied 
in my own mind that Hale was talking 
sheer nonsense. But enough of this 
crabbing—let us to our tale. 


ARLY in the second week of my 
pleasure trip with this young 
gentleman, we got up one morning to 


cold cave all day, and listen to Hale’s 
putrid hokum besides. ‘Well, don’t get 
lost!” I called after him, but he only 
smiled in his characteristic patronizing 
fashion, and was gone. 


When Hale didn’t show up that night . 


I was not at all concerned, thinking 
that he had probably grown tired and 
stopped at some house on the way 
home, or perhaps had not attempted to 


alarmed now, I got Lem the tie-whacker 
to go with me, and we began to quar- 
ter over the frozen hills like a couple 
of bird dogs, beginning with the three 
miles of forest between the cabin and 
the place where Hale should have 
emerged into the big road. “He could- 
n't of got lost noway,” said Lem, “a 
feller caint git lost in three mile 0’ 
timber, long’s he’s got th’ moon an’ 


The author in the Missouri Ozarks. 
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One of the Ozark caverns, containing the remains of prehistoric cave-dwellers. 


find a light snow falling, and after 
breakfast Hale wanted to walk over 
to the nearest railroad town—to tele- 
graph his girl, I think he said. He had 
only about three miles to go through 
the woods, and about five more down 
a good road into the village. I was 
secretly delighted to have him go, re- 
flecting that it was much pleasanter to 
sit in the shanty and talk to the tie- 
whacker’s daughter than to dig in a 


return at all, but spent the night in 
the village. About noon the next day, 
however, I began to feel that something 
ought to be done about the matter, and 
started to walk over to the road, in 
order to ask the settlers if they had 
seen him go by. They had not, and it 
now seemed unlikely that he had 
reached the road at all, since these hill- 
billies do not miss much that happens 
on or near the highway. Thoroughly 
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sun an’ stars t’ looks at.” I answered 
that this was no ordinary fellow we 
had to deal with, but a city man, and 
perhaps he wouldn’t know enough to 
get his bearings. “Hell’s fire, I don’t 
keer whar he lives at, they got a sun 
thar, haint they? An’ hit comes up in 
th’ East, don’t hit? Th’ dang fool 
mought of busted a laig, mebbe, er 
shot hisse’f, but he shore ain’t lost.” 
By this time I was really very much 
afraid that something serious had hap- 
pened to the fellow, and Lem’s pessi- 
mistic theories didn’t help matters any. 


oo was very little snow on the 
high ridges, but plenty of it left 
in the valleys, and we soon found his 
trail nearly a mile to the left of the 
proper route. Hale had been running 
when he made those tracks—running 
blindly at top speed, and at one of the 
places where he had fallen there was 
blood on the snow. We lost the trail 
where he mounted a wind-swept ridge 
again, but Lem showed me that Hale 
must have traversed that valley at 
least a dozen times, crossing his own 
trail repeatedly, and staggering 
through the brush and even rolling 
about on the ground without any ap- 
parent cause. “He must of went plumb 
loony,” said Lem, “they ain’t no sense 
in sich doin’s as thet ’ar.” 

We yelled as loud as we could, and 
Lem fired his gun repeatedly, but with- 
out hearing any response, so we sep- 

(Continued on page 372) 
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ss HY are fish unresponsive at 
W certain times?” Concerning 
this question, fishermen have, 
perhaps, been chewing the rag ever 
since the children of apes began coax- 
ing the finny tribe to strike at lures. 
Amateurs, as well as experts, in trying 
to answer this question have blamed, 
cursed, and worshipped all natural ele- 
ments from a cooling breeze to a full 
moon. But, unfortunately for us 
anglers, this question has not been 
answered satisfactorily as yet. 

It is generally believed that when a 
north wind blows the fisherman’s luck 
is poor. This, however, does not neces- 
sarily mean that the north wind damp- 
ens the fish’s appetite, or makes them 
so cowardly that they would not strike. 
The reason for it is plain. On such a 
day, as well as on a hot day, fish re- 
treat into deep water and remain there 
quiet. A bass, under favorable 
weather conditions, rises from ten to 
fifteen feet to strike, but the great 
northern pike, particularly large ones, 
and muskellunge, do not rise very far 
from the bottom to strike, although in 
shallow water they travel quite a dis- 
tance to seize the lure. Rainbows 
sometimes sweep across the water forty 
feet or more to strike, but they, too, do 
not travel very far upwards. So when 
fish lie at the bottom they do not 
strike, unless the bait is brought to 
them. 

From these observations it seems 
that it is not a northern wind that 
dampens the fish’s ap- 
petite or makes them 
lazy, but the cool tem- 
perature that compells 
them to remain at the 
bottom. Likewise, when 
white caps roll over the 
waters fishing is use- 
less. When a _ heavy 
wind blows, no matter 
from which direction, 
fish sink to the bottom 
and remain among 
shelter. 

During a_ thunder 
storm, fish sink deep. 
Water, of course, is a 
good conductor, and 
during an electric 
storm fish may be 
greatly affected by it, 
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A five 
pounder 
caught b» 
the author 
in a 
Wisconsin 
creek, 


much more than creatures on land. 
Many times I have seen minnows and 
sunfish scooting helter-skelter towards 
deep water at the first peal of thunder. 
I saw once in a Wisconsin creek a 
school of bullheads. A fearful storm 
broke out which halted their progress. 
They lay quiet among the weeds at the 
bottom, and when I pushed them with 
a stick they hardly moved, and acted 
as if they were half-paralyzed. 

In extremely warm weather fish do 
not strike. It is believed by many that 
during August fish are not interested 
in lures, because they shed their teeth 
and their mouths are sore. Though 
this notion is popular, it does not con- 
form to facts. During the time when 


The boat-landing on Wisconsin River. 












it is claimed that fish have sore mouths 
and for that reason do not strike the 
fact remains that they DO strike. 

After dark, during the month of 
August, fish DO strike, provided the 
weather is not in a threatening con- 
dition preceding an electric storm. 
Some of the best night fishing is during 
this month. In lakes where big bass 
are seldom caught in day light, they 
may be landed at night. 


FISHERMAN, living in Minne- 

apolis, during August made a 
record catch in Medicine Lake, only 
eleven miles out of the city. The man 
caught eleven bass in one afternoon, 
the smallest one weighing four pounds; 
the largest one scaling seven pounds 
and two ounces. These facts seem to 
contradict the assertion that the fish 
during midsummer are not interested 
in lures, because they nurse sore 
mouths. 

During the summer of _ nineteen- 
twenty-three, my son and I caught one 
hundred and forty-two great northern 
pike, ranging from three pounds and 
up, a large number of which, of course, 
were released. We examined all of 
these fish, and found that only eleven 
of them had sore mouths. We also 
examined seventy-four bass we caught 
the same year, and found ten of them 
had sore mouths. The bass has no 
teeth to renew. The sore, upon exami- 
nation proved that it resulted from 
infection, not from loose teeth. In some 
cases the infection ex- 
tended to the jaw bones. 
We extracted the sore 
teeth from some pike, 
and opened up their 
gums, to see if there 
were new teeth grow- 
ing underneath, but we 
failed to find any, not 
even a “bud.” While 
swallowing their prey, 
their mouths are in- 
jured by the dorsal fins, 
and in warm weather 
foreign substances in- 
fect the sore. 

In proportion to the 
number, more sore 
mouths were found 
among the bass than 
the pike. The bass 
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hang around lily pads 
where the mud is deep 
and the water stagnant, 
the condition of which 
makes the injured 
mouth more readily in- 
fected. 

On the twenty-second 
day of September, nine- 
teen hundred and twen- 
ty-three, I caught a 
forty- pound muskel- 
lunge, and on the sec- 
ond of October, of the 
same year, landed a 
twenty-eight pound 
great northern pike. 
Both of these fish were 
caught in the St. Croix 
River below Taylor’s 
Falls. Upon examina- 
tion I found that three teeth in the 
muskellunge’s mouth were loose, and 
two teeth in the pike’s mouth were 
nearly broken off. These fish bit the 
spoons, thereby destroying their teeth. 
All game fish, particularly muskellunge 
and great northern pike, bite the lure 
before trying to shake it off, and by 
so doing injure their teeth. 

If in midsummer the fish do not 
strike, there is another reason. The 
aquatic inhabitants at that particular 
time of the year become, “in civilized 
waters,” aware of the tricks fishermen 
play constantly upon them, and they 
get wise. During the month of Au- 
gust the large majority of people take 
their vacation. Then much fishing is 
done in lakes and rivers, to which 
access is not difficult, and the waters 
are pretty much stirred up by the lash- 
ing lines and speed boats. Fish have 
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This dark pool on Willow River is full of 
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The Wisconsin River viewed from Wood’s Island. 


brains, at least a sufficient amount to 
exercise for self-preservation. 


ISHERMEN know that in waters 

near a thickly settled community 
on Sundays and holidays, fishing is in- 
variably bad, no matter what the 
weather condition may be, for. the 
simple reason that the water is con- 
tinually disturbed. Last summer up to 
the Fourth of July, muskellunge in the 
Rheinlander country, in Wisconsin, 
were striking madly, and a number of 
them were daily landed at Roger’s 
boat livery on the banks of the Wis- 
consin River, but during the holiday, 
literally hundreds of fishermen from 
all over the country fished in this 
water, and after the Fourth all the 
muskellunge seemed to have disap- 
peared and remained in hiding for 
the next three weeks. The same 
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condition prevailed in 
other lakes and rivers 
in the Rheinlander 
country. Early in the 
spring, having been 
free the whole winter 
from being molested, 
fish strike almost any- 
thing fishermen offer 
them, but after their 
mouths have been 
scratched by the sharp- 
ened steel, they become 
wary. This is, I think, 
one of the reasons why, 
generally, in midsum- 
mer an angler fails to 
bring the bacon home. 

But fish can be fool- 
ed. Early in the morn- 
ing or late in the after- 
noon, or at night, a fisherman usually 
gets nearly as good results in August 
as in any other month, provided the 
atmosphere is not surcharged with 
electricity. In midsummer, except at 
night, an odd and unfamiliar lure 
should be used. 

One August afternoon my son and I 
fished in a familiar water. We cast 
from the same boat, I using a wooden 
plug, of a popular make, and Bruce 
casting a lure which he made and 
called “Bass-O-Teaser.” It is a very 
small lure, looking like a frog swim- 
ming on the top of the water. Within 
a couple of hours Bruce had fourteen 
strikes, and landed five good-sized 
great northern pike and three bass. I 
had no strike at all. Bruce’s success 
and my failure were the.result of the 
difference in the lures we used. 

(Continued on page 361) 
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Canoeing 


Adventures 
on the 
Minnesota 
Lakes 


ALDO was 
my pard- 
ner, of 


course. Which of us 
chose the other as a 
side kick I do not 
know. Nor does it 
matter; the bondage 
is there and we have 
made well of it. 
But Pulex? Where 
does he belong? And 
who made that 
choice? Waldo says 
that we loved him at 
first sight. I am 
inclined to believe 
that Pulex made the 
choice. Graceful 
curves, unfailing 
friendship, humble 
acceptance of mas- 
culine demands un- 
der unusual circum- 
stances, and the 
ability to murmur 
sweet nothings to a 
tired body and soul 
will win the heart 






of any man. Pulex 
had all of these 
qualities — he was 
our canoe. 


We three came to- 
gether late in June 
at the little town of Babbit. Our des- 
tination, after a jaunt around Hunter’s 
Island up in Ontario, was to be Birch 
Lake. We had not figured on losing 
our maps or that Pulex would ever 
betray us. Nor had we foreseen any 
experience other than that of the 
scenery and a few muskrat tracks, 
before we started. 

Paddling was good on the first day. 
So it was on the second, and on the 
third. I even found time to observe, 
.during a portage, that the anemones 
and. the hepaticas were gone, even in 
these north woods. But the fourth 
day, we must have seen thistles. 

To begin, we had camped on a little 
island in the center of one of those 
numerous Minnesota lakes and had ex- 
perienced a comfortable night’s sleep. 
But the sugar was gone in the morn- 
ing, and my day is utterly ruined 
without sweetened coffee for a begin- 
ning. We found the culprit, the first 
cub bear that.I had ever seen. He was 
such a cute little fellow, however, that 
I forgave him and drank water instead 
of coffee. 
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And then we punched a hole in 
Pulex getting him into the water. The 
repair that we made was only the be- 
ginning of a long series of scars that 
marred his features before our return. 
Things would have gone well even then, 
if the patch had held. Only the per- 
versity of inanimate things ever caused 
it to come off right in the middle of 
the lake. The Lord has always been 
kind—these afflictions could come only 
from the devil—but that patch was 
right under my blankets. We did just 
as Noah probably would have done 
under similar circumstances, only we 
didn’t have our wives’ hands to stick 
in the hole. But these happenings were 
only nuts between courses. 


C* the fifth day we borrowed sugar 
from an old hermit, re-arranged 
our packs at his suggestion and de- 
parted with a rising feeling that we 
might yet make woodsmen of ourselves. 
That was not all we departed with. 
Near the close of day I glanced behind 
as I knelt in the canoe, plying the pad- 
dle in time with Waldo’s long steady 
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“| We spent 
| three weeks 
in exploration. 


strokes, and chuck- 
led, after a minute’s 
thought, “We’ve got 
a pardner, Waldo.” 

Garabaldi, the old 
hermit’s cat, sat on 
my duffle bag sing- 
ing as pretty a tune 
as ever you would 
care to hear. 

“Now ain’t that 
just like a feline? 
But I thought Gara- 
baldi was a soldier 
instead of a sailor’s 
ah — daughter,”’ 
smiled Waldo. 

“That remains to 
be seen,” and we 
learned which it 
was in due time. 
Since there was to 
be no returning of 
the cat we continued. 

We had started on 
this trip with only 
the idea of pleasure 
in our minds. 
Months inside the 
four walls of an 
office will convince 
the most ardent 
skeptic that “pleas- 
ure” is a_ sufficient 
excuse for a canoe 
trip. But now that we were here, other 
things began to occupy our minds. 

‘ Moose tracks’ were plentiful around 
Basswood Lake and once or twice we 
heard a huge crashing in the woods. 
Bear tracks, those huge half-human 
imprints, along the shore of the lake 
conjured up images of a_hunter’s 
heaven in the fall when the open sea- 
son should come. The plethora of jays. 
wrens, hawks, chattering squirrels and 
drumming red-heads that the woods 
supported were as nothing in contrasi 
with the myriads of chipmunks thai 
we saw. The little animals were every- 
where and in everything. 

One at least remains in my memory. 
We had just rounded out a satisfactory 
meal at noontime and were smoking 
our pipes before the afternoon’s grind. 
I lazily observed a pert little chipmunk 
jerkily approach a scrap of bread tha’ 
had fallen from our grub pack. He 
seemed a bit hesitant in accepting the 
morsel, pausing a moment, now moving 
inches nearer, again scampering away 
to the grasses to reappear with magical 
suddenness. Near the end of one of 
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these forays he caught the movement 
of a strange new creature near.the end 
of the log on which we were resting. 


[* any part of Garabaldi moved it 
must have been his tail, but it 
brought that chipmunk to as stiff a 
salute as any rookie ever managed dur- 
ing the war. Our little “picket pin” 
chirped excitedly and then before he 
was half turned in flight Garabaldi had 
him at the end of two swift jumps, and 
“church was over.” 

“Didn’t I tell you he was a soldier?” 
mused Waldo. 

The passing of the little ’munk in- 
creased my respect for Garabaldi and 
it resulted in the saving of many lives. 
I warned the little fellows before it 
was too late. But more important 
tasks than the rescuing of chipmunks 
demanded our attention. After three 
weeks’ of exploration, mapping and 
sight-seeing around Hunter’s Island, 
we started on the return journey. 

A near passage of arms with two 
rangers reduced our grub stake by a 
third before we were well across the 
border. It later came to light that one 
of the fellows was wanted for murder 
by the Canadian Mounted Police. It 
was just as well that we didn’t have 
knowledge of this at the time. As 
Waldo later stated, “A ‘fox passe’ at 
that time might have given us ‘hours 
of combat.’ ” 

When we entered the “Kashawa” 
river the really interesting part of our 
journey began. Portages were few; 
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most of our thrills came from rapid 
shooting. In these stretches the river 
chuckled to itself, sooner or later 
broadened out into level pools of trout 
range, and then moved swiftly on 
through forest channels where the de- 
caying rot of vegetation filled our nos- 
trils with the delight of the northland. 
This was not one of Curwood’s rivers, 
lashed to fury by the branches of 
hurrying logs as they forced their sul- 
len way toward civilization, but a river 
of dreams that only a sportsman, long- 
ing for the feel of a rod.in his hand 
could imagine. We spent hours wor- 
shiping in the reality of it, planning to 
return when the flies would be rising 
again and the speckled beauties would 
be rushing to catch the tempting lures 
that fall from dripping trees in the 
springtime. 

I knew that that paradise could not 
last, however. We came to a portage. 
Waldo led the way on our first trip 
and was the first to spy a new lake in 
the distance, a lake over which we 
planned to travel. Since the going was 
good he doubled my load and started 
back after the canoe, leaving me to 
proceed to the lake ahead. -It was only 
a matter of minutes until I had de- 
posited the packs near the shore of 
the lake and had started back to assist 
Waldo and Pulex over the rough places. 
Arrived at the place where we had 
parted, I waited. 

A porcupine chuckling to himself in 
the woods set me to musing. A red- 
head drummed in the distance. A crow 


a all 


Then we punched a hole in Pulex. 


called once or twice and seemed out 
of place in these lonely hills. I won- 
dered where my little friends the chip- 
munks had gone. A pale little butter- 
fly flitted past; a squirrel chattered 
for a moment, then was quiet; a tiny 
snake glided away into the bushes; the 
scene was vibrant with life; yet there 
was a laziness and a _ lonesomeness 
about it all. I wondered why. I felt 
lonesome because Waldo had been gone 
a long time. 

‘ When he had been gone an hour I 
was sure that that was the reason. 
Vague thoughts flitted through my 
mind as I clambered back over rocks 
and through twisted vines toward the 
place where we had left the cance. 
For once I forgot to enjoy the beauty 
of the woods. For once I failed to 
pause when a chipmunk sat up on his 
haunches and nibbled a morsel of food. 
My only purpose was to retrace the 
steps that we had taken over an hour 
before. 

After an eternity I reached the place 
where we had left the canoe. An omi- 
nous silence hung about the place and 
a feal foreboding took hold of me with 
the realization that Waldo was gone. 


IME went swiftly then. When I 
had retraced my steps to the other 
lake; when I had called his name for 
hours; when I had wasted a box of 
ammunition firing into the air, giving 
our pre-arranged signal; after I had 
beaten a path up and down the shore 
(Continued on page 360) 
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A TOUR * TROUTETERIA 


the “school of fishing.” 


Artificial Trout Ponds Are Becoming the Fad in 


ARIETY is the spice of life! 
Winter fishing varies in many 
parts of the United States. For 

instance, fishing through the ice in 
Eastern and Middle Western States 
for perch, pike, and pickerel is a hardy 
and exciting sport which only those 
who have indulged in can appreciate. 
With square holes cut in the ice, and a 
baited hook let down, attached to a 
cleverly contrived “tip-up,” to which is 
appended a small strip of red flannel, 
there is the keenest of anticipation in 
watching to see the flannel or flag sig- 
nal the strike of a pike or pickerel. 
Another phase of this ice-fishing is 
to cut a hole in the ice, place a tent 
over it, in which is situated a com- 
fortable chair, and a small oil or char- 
coal stove to keep the feet warm, and 
using a species of tackle which consists 
of a three-pronged spear and a wooden 
minnow fastened to a slender rod. The 
angler puts this artificial minnow down 
in the hole and bobs it up and down 
until a fish makes a rush for it, when, 
if he is skilled in the art, he proceeds 
to transfix the finny denizen and bring 
him up from the depths. Both of these 
kinds of angling have their attractions. 
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Many Parts of the Country 


By Ernest McGarrey 


In California, winter fishing may be 
practiced during December, January 
and February by fishing for the big 
steelhead trout in the tide waters at 
the mouths of various rivers along the 
coast. On the Pacific Coast there are 
several rivers, notably the Ventura 
River, the Santa Ynez River, the Rus- 
sian and Napa Rivers, the two former 
in Southern California. The limit on 
these fish in the Southern portion of 
the State is three trout, regardless of 
weight. As a steelhead may weigh 
anywhere from five pounds to twelve 
pounds or more, the man who gets his 
limit has a load to carry. 

But the de luxe proposition, so far as 
winter angling is concerned in Southern 
California, is afforded by a day’s sport 
at a “trouteteria.” One of the most 
popular of these is located under the 
shadow of the San Bernardino moun- 
tains, a short distance from the little 
town of Redlands, and the situation is 
one of romantic beauty and pictur- 
esqueness. Generally speaking, the sport 
there is restricted to the members who 


belong to the trouteteria. But by a 
hospitable concession, the visitor from 
other States can, by applying to the 
Outing Bureau of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California, obtain a per- 
mit for himself, his family, or his 
friends for a day’s angling at any time 
during the winter months. 

Not only does the opportunity give 
him a chance to indulge in his favorite 
sport, but as all the trout in the 
streams and pools are hatched on the 
premises, it enables the visitor to study 
the various and sundry transformations 
through which the miniature fish are 
conducted before they are ready to be 
distributed in the fishing waters. The 
process of selecting, measuring, and 
assorting the trout is one of extreme 
interest, and as the propagation 1s 
superintended by one of the oldest and 
most experienced pisciculturists in the 
United States, a trip through the build- 
ings, where the rearing of the fish 's 
conducted, is a liberal education to any- 
one who has never seen it carried oD. 


MELONS of the spawn are packed 
and sent away as far as Australia, 
arriving at even such distant countries 
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with a loss of perhaps only one per- 
cent. or even less of the shipment. The 
native rainbow trout of California, 
and the eastern brook trout are the 
species which are most largely grown, 
although some brown trout and Loch 
Leven are propagated. 

The water is ice cold, descending 
from the highest summits of the San 
Bernardino range, and maintains this 
temperature the year around. 

Visitors need not even be equipped 
with their own rods and reels, as 
everything can be procured at the 
“trouteteria.” The main stream runs 
through the grounds, with pools that 
widen out in places, and where the 
current in other localities runs, brook- 
like, down and out through the prem- 
ises. It must not be imagined, for a 
moment, that scientific angling can not 
be indulged in. Fully ninety percent. 
or even more of the fishing is done with 
regulation artificial flies, and the trout 
are just as adept in spitting out an 
artificial lure, or in breaking away 
when hooked, as though they were the 
wildest of the wild, and in their native 
haunts of wilderness waters. The sur- 
roundings admit of both pool and 
stream fishing, and as there are a num- 
ber of four- and even five-pounders 
lurking in the waters, the angler who 
has been reeling in medium-sized fish 
is liable at any time to fasten on to a 
hardy warrior who will give him one 
of those “thrills of a lifetime” experi- 
ences, such as he may be a Stranger to, 
although a trout fisherman. 

A number of stone fireplaces have 
been built, together with all the appli- 
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Frying the catch immediately after taking. 


ances necessary for cooking, and it is 
one of the novel and delightful accom- 
paniments of a morning or an after- 
noon at a “trouteteria” to cook one’s 
own “catch,” and enjoy the delicious 
aroma of a newly-cooked trout, washed 
down with a plentiful supply of hot 
coffee, with real cream, and an ample 
re-enforcement of warm and crisp rolls, 
well garnished with country butter. 

To spend a few hours at such a 
place, in the middle of December, Jan- 
uary, or February, with the sun shin- 
ing brightly, and the tops of the moun- 
tain peaks afar glistening with their 
snowy coronets, is something to be 
remembered in the way of the unusual, 
and the impressive. 

To give the sport an additional tang, 
there is constantly on hand a sufficient 
quota of bait, so that even the most 
inexperienced feminine angler can en- 
joy the sensation of landing a squirm- 
ing and flopping trout, and the boys 
and girls of the party, in this way, are 
not debarred from the recreation. 

Skilled anglers will find ample scope 
for practice in the art of dry-fly fish- 
ing, and can fill their creels, supplied 
by the “trouteteria,” in a comparative- 
ly short time. 


LOUNGING room, a porch well 

supplied with easy chairs, and a 
little counter where various supplies 
can be purchased are among the ad- 
vantages offered by the “trouteteria,” 
and table ware, cutlery, and all the 
accompaniments of dining are furnish- 
ed free of cost. Anglers can catch as 
many or as few trout as they wish, 


and if they care to bring away with 
them any trophies of their skill they 
are at liberty to do so. The “troute- 
teria” packs trout that are to be taken 
away by the visitors, in neat cartons, 
with each fish duly cleaned, washed, 
and wrapped in oil paper. Packed in 
this manner they can be sent by mail 
long distances and arrive perfectly 
fresh at the end of their journey. Or 
they can be taken to Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, or any city or 
town of Southern California and be in 
perfect condition for the table for the 
next forty-eight hours. 

The flesh of the eastern brook and 
rainbow trout caught at the “troute- 
teria” is always firm, sweet and of the 
best possible flavor. As a rule the fish 
do not run very large, from eight to 
ten inches, but the fighting qualities of 
both the eastern brook and the rainbow 
is just as conspicuously manifested in 
these surroundings as in their native 
habitats. 

The road to the “trouteteria” is a 
hard surfaced highway and it can be 
reached from Los Angeles easily in 
three hours. Only a space of a couple 
of hundred yards from the highways 
is necessary to reach the club-house, 
and ample space for parking machines 
is available. 

The “trouteteria” is in one sense a 
school for anglers, and many young 
people, and women in particular, have 
an opportunity here to learn the gentle 
art of fishing, and perfect themselves 
in the ability to cast a fly and hook a 
trout with the best of the experts. 

(Continued on page 363) 
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Part IV. 


day, Eric taking 
one half, and I the 
other. He came 
back with some red 
raspberries. Had 
to anchor the pol- 
ing-boat still fur- 
ther out, as she 
kept going on the 
rocks. The wind 
changed again and 
we extended our 
wind-break on still 
another side. Ex- 
pecting momen- 
tarily to be on our 
way, we were 
loathe to tote 
ashore, through 
the icy water, any 
more of our outfit 
than was absolutely necessary. This 
meant that every time we needed any- 
thing, one of us had to get wet again 
up to his neck. We took turns. 

The night of the third day of our 
exile, the wind switched again, this 
time blowing over the island and 
straight North, directly out of the V. 
Awoke next morning, expecting to find 
both boats gone; but no, the poling- 
boat was O. K.; only the scow was 
drifting straight out of the harbor, 
dragging all five splayed anchors, 
headed in the general direction of the 
North Pole, and pitching sickeningly. 

’Twas my turn, so in I waded with a 
line in my teeth; Eric paying off, on 
a point of rocks. So far had the old 
Anne drifted that I had to swim for 
it. Made it alright, but the line was 
three feet too short. Eric was so far 
away that he couldn’t see why on earth 
I was trying to climb in over the stern, 
which was high, instead. of swimming 
around to the waist, lying lower in the 
water. Tried to make both ends meet, 
the scow and the line, till I was nearly 
exhausted, when I dove and fastened 
the line to one of the anchor-ropes. 

It had been too cold to go in, a la 
birthday uniform, and my heavy Win- 
chester sweater and flannel trousers 
seemed to weigh a ton, before I could 
finally drag myself aboard and catch 
a breath, preparatory to pulling up the 
anchors. After a seemingly endless 
struggle, we managed to get the scow 
back to the end of V Harbor once more. 
Had Craig not been there, this tale 
would have ended at this point; for I 
was too numb even to lift a shot of 
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Low water on the Blackwater River. 


grog to my lips, let alone light a match 
for a fire. It was colder than “Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains,” same latitude, 
as a matter of fact. 

We had put out our fish-net, just off 
the point, but could do no more than 
gaze longingly at where we had last 
seen them, as the seas were running 
mountain high, and all white foam. 

At this time of year, the fathers and 
brothers from the Mission at Fort Reso- 
lution go over to the fishing grounds 
at Isle de Mort. Here they are ac- 
customed to spend a week or so, catch- 
ing dog-feed for the long winter. They 
had bravely started out, as usual, in a 
great big boat, with a 24 H.P. engine, 
a regular flotilla of skiffs and canoes, 
and accompanied by thirty Indians. 

They also barely made the grade to 
Burnt Islands, where they camped for 
several days, till the wind abated. We 
were very thankful for their fine com- 
panionship. “Misery loves company,” 
but what was misery for us, was their 
everyday life. 

They very kindly allowed us to use 
one of their skiffs with which to ex- 
amine our nets. We found nothing in 
them, owing to the high seas having 
tangled them all up. Therefore we un- 
ravelled the mess and put them out 
again, this time in a more advantage- 
ous and less exposed location, inside 
the point. 

We were rewarded, the following 
day, by finding four good sized fish, 
firmly caught in the meshes of our net. 
Two of these, being jackfish, we fed to 
the dogs. The other two were “con- 
nies,” an Indian derivation, from the 





By ORLANDO COBDEN Brown 


yt French, “Inconnu,” 
‘ a carnivorous crea- 
a ture, something 
like a pike in ap- 
pearance, but per- 
fectly delicious 
eating. 

From this time 
we were never 
without fresh fish, 
until the freeze-up. 
These Northern 
waters abound in 
white-fish, which 
often grow to 
weigh thirty-‘ive 
pounds. All fish 
are more firm in 
flesh than we had 
ever been accus- 
tomed to, owing to 
the temperature of 
the water; in solid- 
arity, they were as 
firm as a steak, and needed little grease 
in cooking, for they were full of fat 
in order to withstand the cold. 

Meanwhile, the Mission folk were 
getting sore at the continued storm. 
They figured they were losing 2,000 
fish a day, by being held up in this 
manner, just prior to the freeze-up. 

We made quite a hit with the In- 
dians. They said “Good Men! You 
stay winter here! Heap white fox 
come to island on ice! You catch um! 
Much traffic pass by in winter! Mail- 
man—him stop tree, four time! In 
summer, big boat, she stop for wood 
and shelter! Good men; you stay here; 
trade and catch um white fox, beau- 
coup!” 

Naturally, we appreciated their 
friendliness, but we were still a long 
ways from our objective; we were not 
far enough into the wilderness to con- 
mand the prices for our trade goods, 
which we would receive further on; 
and, moreover, there was not enough 
timber of a size large enough from 
which to cut logs for a cabin. 


O N the morning of our eighth day 
“ of incarceration, the Fathers de- 
cided to take a chance, and left for the 
fisheries. They knew their stuff, had 
big boats, had a large crew, and could 
get away with it. With our 30-‘oot 
scow and 32-foot poling-boat, we would 
have gone down within a hundred 
yards of passing the point. 

We spent most of the day tieing ines 
to the scow, which we had anchored 
100 yards off shore, down in the V; 
and lashing the poling-boat just off 
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the “Inchcape Rock,” as Eric dubbed 


it. 

At midnight I awoke to find a brand 
new gale sweeping into the V again, 
and the poling-boat gone. Through a 
blinding snow-storm we raced around 
to the other side of the V Harbor. 
Couldn’t see the scow at all. Here, we 
lighted a driftwood fire and waited 
fer one or both of our boats to crash. 
For two hours, we watched; though we 
could make out the scow, but way out 
of position. The poling-boat had dis- 
appeared. 

Returned to camp, got a few hours 
of restless sleep, and, in the morning, 
there, sure enough, was the poling-boat, 
on the rocks, on the opposite shore of 
V Harbor, awash, and catching a tre- 
mendous battering from the waves, 
which broke over her, from stem to 
stern. The scow was there, but drag- 
ging straight onto a reef. 

We built a skidway of spruce poles, 
worked the poling-boat onto them, and, 
after salvaging about a ton of stores, 
including gasoline, oil, flour and sugar, 
we finally managed to get her up on 
shore a bit and off’m the rocks, where 
she would have soon pounded to pieces. 


HEN we tackled the scow. She al- 

ready had five anchors out, but 
when the poling-boat had drifted away 
from the Inchcape Rock, she had swung 
down on the poor old Bung Hole Anne, 
fouled the latter’s anchor-ropes, and 
started her on the drag. 


Then Eric did one of. the nerviest 
stunts I have ever seen. First, we 
built a raft of drift-logs, then, after 
pushing off from shore a ways, we 
pried the biggest rock we could budge 
onto the raft. This had been done at 
our camp. 

Taking seventy foot of line, and ty- 
ing the rock to one end and the raft 
to the other, Eric grabbed a pole, 
clambered aboard, in rubber-boots, too, 
and shoved off diagonally across V 
Harbor, perched on his rickety raft. 


The odd prayer was answered, for 
he drifted squarely onto the scow, and 
with a yard to spare, made fast the 
other end of his line. Running around 
the shore, I joined him, and with tears 
in our eyes, we watched that poor old 
girl go slap-bang onto the rock-ribbed 
reef, in spite of our best efforts. 

To cap the climax, Eric then told me 
that, when prying the poling boat off 


, the rocks, a huge comber had lifted the 


boat fairly out of the water and let 
her down again on the pry which was 


Lone Mountain, North Nahanni Range. 


A glimpse of the North Nahanni Mountains. 


First, we filled a packing case with 
rock, which I carried out on my 
shoulder, along the reef on which the 
scow was about to strike. This crate 
I used as a stern anchor, to keep her 
from swinging. Next, I lashed a rope 
to a 100-pound keg of ten-penny nails, 
and, wondering what we would ever 
use for nails with which to build a 
cabin, in case we did get where there 
was timber, I dropped it over the bow, 
with only enough line to reach short of 
the reef, And still she dragged. 


Timed to a nicety, the raft was 
hurled along through a raging blizzard 
of sleet and snow, straight towards ‘the 
scow. I had nothing to do, except 
kneel with one arm around Pete and 
fervently beg “The Old Man Upstairs,” 
who guides all rafts and dare-devils, 
to watch over this one. 

My wild Irishman, gauging his dis- 
tance, strained at his boulder, and, 
with a Herculean effort, tipped it over- 
board, balancing himself when the raft 
up-ended and almost turned turtle. 


against his shoulder. Every vertebra 
in his back was out of place to start 
with, and had been since ’18. 

All we had to do now was to get the 
poling-boat back into the water, take 
the engine apart and get that going, 
and then get the scow off’m the reef, 
and we would be ready for the next 
bouncing breeze that came along. 

But the wind had changed, by the 
next morning, leaving the power boat 
high and dry, so much water had been 
blown out of the V Harbor again. If 
we didn’t hustie, not only would our 
poling-boat. be there indefinitely, but 
the scow, as well, for she was so far 
across that reef, that we figured we 
would have to drag her off into deeper 
water on the opposite side from which 
she had drifted on. Foot long icicles 
were on the bottom of the pole-boat. 


HAT day, we two castaways did 

the work of ten men. Eric took 
the magneto apart and dried that out 
by the fire. Then we pushed and 
heaved, until we got the poling-boat 
back into the water. We visited the 
nets, at once, getting only two fish, 
but were so elated to know the engine 
would run, that we didn’t cry about 
that. 

Our eleventh day on the Burnt 
Islands, and in the surrounding water, 
found us, with Eric at the engine tug- 
ging at the scow, and me in the water, 

(Continued on page 373) 
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SENATE VOTES A MILLION FOR GAME 
REFUGES 


The Game Refuge Bill has been amended by the 
Senate as follows: 
The sanctuaries have been made inviolate. 
The dollar tax is eliminated and one million 
dollars appropriated from the National 
Treasury for the purpose of purchasing 
sanctuaries. 
In its present form the bill is a highly com- 
mendable piece of legislation worthy of the support 
of all sportsmen and conservationists. 
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CONGRESS APPROPRIATES $350,000 FOR 
BEAR RIVER MARSHES 


f HE King Bill S-3194, appropriating $350,000 
from the national treasury for the purpose of 
correcting conditions in the White Bear River 

and marsh land section of Utah, passed both 
Houses of Congress without opposition and has 
become a law. 

The conditions in the Bear River marshes have 
been a disgrace to civilization for the past ten 
years. It is conservatively estimated that ten mil- 
lion ducks have perished there through alkali poi- 
soning. The rapidity with which Congress passed 
this legislation directly it was presented to them 
in a constitutional manner indicates that they are 
fully conscious of their responsibilities to the cause 
of conservation and have no intention of evading 
them. 
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THE GAME KEEPERS’ SCHOOL 


HE Game Keepers’ School, under the auspices 
of the Game Conservation Society of America, 
is rapidly rounding into form at Clinton, N. J., 
on the fourteen hundred acres that have been se- 
cured for that purpose. 
The school’s first class was promptly recruited 
‘from all over the country—sixteen states being 
represented. These men are now at work on the 
farm, acquiring a practical training in a work that 
is destined to have a most important influence upon 
agricultural economics as well as the sporting life 
of this country. A number of the men in this first 
class are college graduates, an excellent founda- 
tion on which to build a knowledge of game. It is 
the intention of a number of agricultural colleges 
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throughout the country to establish courses of 
game-breeding in connection with their depart- 
ments of poultry husbandry. . The theoretical and 
practical training that these men will acquire at 
this school will fit them ably to take on these new 
departments as rapidly as they are established. 

The full course in this school, as at present laid 
down, covers two years. This period, however, 
will, undoubtedly, be considerably modified and 
eventully become dependent upon the ground work 
that each individual has had before entering the 
school. 

There is no charge for tuition, books or prac- 
tical equipment; but the individual is expected to 
pay his board, lodging and laundry which can be 
had on the preserve at an expense not to exceed 
$400 a year. The course of instructions covers lec- 
tures on natural history, the relation of vermin to 
game, and the relation of game to agriculture. 

The course in practical game-breeding covers 
the quail and its propagation—both by hand rear- 
ing and semi-wild rearing—practical experiences 
in the handling and breeding of stock, the prepara- 
tion of grounds, the control of natural enemies, 
food problems and the adaptation of the successful 
English Eauston System to American conditions. 

There will be a similar course devoted to the 
wild turkey, the Hungarian partridge, the pheas- 
ant and the more important varieties of waterfow] 
—ducks, geese, swans, etc. 

The student at this school will receive careful in- 
structions in natural history, a comprehensive 
training and experience in the practical side of 
game-breeding—cbvering the construction of pens, 
box traps, nest boxes and other implements used 
in the production of game. In addition, they will 
be thoroughly trained in the art of trapping and 
the general control of vermin, the handling and 
training of dogs and the use of sporting weapons. 
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A FAMINE IN FORESTRY 


T is estimated that 600,000 trees are cut down 

every day in the United States. They are being 

destroyed ten times as fast as new trees are 
growing back. 

According to able authorities, if the present rate 
of destruction continues, all the accessible commer- 
cial trees in the United States will be destroyed in 
forty-one years. 

So much of the remaining standing timber of our 
country is West of the plains, that the freight 
rates alone in 1922 for transporting lumber was 
more than $250,000,000. 

The match industry which was born one hun- 
dred years ago, has increased until the daily 
consumption in the United States is one billion 
matches. 

The consumption of railroad ties in the United 
States is one million ties a year, and one railway 
system consumes an average of 45 ties per minute. 

It requires about 35,000,000 telephone and tele- 
graph poles every year to supply the demand in 
the United States alone. No practical substitute 
has yet been found for timber for cross ties and 
telephone poles. 

Twelve years ago the paper manufacturers of 
central New York were paying $6.00 a cord for 
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Canadian Spruce cord-wood, they are now paying 


$21.00 per cord. 

The consumption of paper made of wood-pulp 
has so far outgrown the United States supply, that 
our publishers now depend on Canada and the 
Baltic States. One publisher consumes the paper 
made from thirty acres of forest every day. 

Thirty-five years ago yellow pine lands in South 
Georgia were selling at $2.00 per acre; such of 
them as are now left are selling for from $50.00 
per acre upward. 

Within about six years the consumption of 
Southern yellow pine in making paper has in- 
creased more than one thousand per cent, and the 
mills are fast multiplying. It requires only about 
one half the time to grow a yellow pine to a com- 
mercial size as is required for Northern spruce. 


A famine in forestry is near. 
ww 
CHARLES W. FOLDS PASSES ON 


HARLES W. FOLDS, Chicago civic leader and 

banker, who two years ago succeeded Will H. 

Dilg as president of the Izaac Walton League 
of America, is dead. He was a conspicuous figure 
in the original group of men that rallied to the in- 
spired leadership of Mr. Dilg and founded the 
League that has played such an important part in 
the conservation movement in this country. 


Mr. Folds gave unsparingly of his time and en- 
ergy to the affairs of the League; traveled from 
one end of the country to the other and impressed 
the importance of the work to be done upon thou- 
sands. Last year he declined reelection to the 
presidency but indicated his interest in the 
League’s affairs by serving as Chairman of the 
National Board of Directors—filling the vacancy 
created by the premature death of his devoted 
friend and fellow worker, the late CharJes Selhofer. 


Mr. Folds was fifty-eight years of age. He was 
endowed with a most attractive personality, a tre- 
mendous store of both physical and mental energy 
and a passion for service in all worthy national, 
civic and social problems. Charles W. Folds la- 
bored devotedly in the cause of conservation and 
he will be remembered for what he has done and 
will be both missed and mourned by friends and 
admirers all over the land that he loved. 
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PENNSYLVANIA WILL BREED 
PHEASANTS 


ENNSYLVANIA’S game commissioners are 

perfecting Pennsylvania’s system of game 

management by rearing ringnecked pheasants 
and wild turkeys within the confines of the com- 
monwealth. Large game within the state, such as 
the white-tailed deer and black bear, are holding 
their own; cotton-tail rabbits may be purchased 
outside the state at reasonable cost; but ring- 
hecked pheasants and wild turkeys may be pur- 
chased only in limited numbers and at excessive 
prices. The game commission proposes, therefore, 
to use money heretofore devoted to purchase of 
game, in rearing these game birds on such refuges 
as are suited to the development of game propa- 
gating plants. 


THE OUACHITA NATIONAL PARK 


HERE is a bill before Congress to create a 

new park in the Ouachita Mountains of Ar- 

kansas—a continuation of the Ozarks. It isa 
section that rivals in beauty the land of the “little 
shepherd of the hills.” 

The lands involved are the property of the Na- 
tional government. They are a part of the United 
States Forest Service. It will not cost a dollar to 
acquire them. The bill simply makes a park out of 
what is now a reservation. If this bill is passed, 
160,00 acres of the fairest land that the sportsman, 
the angler and the nature-lover ever cast his eyes 
over will become forever a playground of the peo- 
ple. It means that these mountains, from whose 
wooded slopes the waters flow in four directions, 
will forever be a beacon to those who seek rest and 
communion with nature in her fairest forms. 


FOREST AND STREAM readers can play a part in 
preserving this charming section by writing or 
wiring their representatives in Congress that they 
will appreciate their supporting the Ouachita Na- 
tional Park Bill. If this fair country can be made 
a park, any time you feel like visiting a sports- 
man’s and nature-lover’s paradise turn your car 
toward these Ouachita hills and glens and bubbling 
springs. The winds are gentle and the rippling 
waters are the home of the gamest small-mouth 
red-eyed black bass that ever hurled themselves at 
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INDIANS’ LODGEPOLE PINE IS NOW 
THE CROSSTIE TREE 


EDICINE BOW, Wyo., and the Medicine 
Bow National Forest derive their names 
from the fact that in early years the Indians 

from the surrounding territory used to gather in 
that vicinity to make their bows from the moun- 
tain mahogany which grows in abundance and was 
highly prized for bowwood. Here, too, the Indians 
found pine trees of a certain species which had 
the habit of growing in thick stands, straight, 
tall, and trim. When overcrowded, the trees were 
small, and the Indians found them desirable for 
the poles of their tepees. From this the tree 
gained the name of lodgepole pine. 


Now, the lodgepole pine is used primarily for 
the ties of the railroads in the Western States. If 
it were to be renamed on the basis of use it would 
be called “crosstie” pine. Many of these ties are 
cut in the Medicine Bow National Forest, floated 
down stream to the nearest railroad town, and 
then shipped to Laramie for preservative treat- 
ment, after which they are used by the railroad. 


In the national forests logging is so regulated 
that the amount of timber does not decrease from 
year to year and the lodgepole-pine areas will con- 
tinue to supply timber perpetually. The Medicine 
Bow Forest would supply 2,000,000 ties annually, 
or half again as many as are required for annual 
replacements on the Union Pacific Railway. In 
Wyoming alone there are five other national for- 
ests, with areas from two to three times as great 
as the Medicine Bow Forest, of more than a half 
million acres. 



































































SAVING 


E have a fresh-water fisher- 
men’s club up in this neck-of- 


the-woods. Its membership is 
limited to fifteen, and to gain member- 
ship, one must be an active fisherman. 
Unless one of the members passes to 
The Happy Hunting (and fishing) 
Grounds, there is never a vacancy to 
be filled. Competition is keen and as 
prizes are given once a month, it puts 
these eager fisherman on their toes. 
Our point system is as follows: 
Twenty-five points for each small- 
mouth of legal size, fifteen for those of 
the large-mouth variety, ten points for 
pickerel and a point each for white and 
yellow perch. The latter variety must 
be at least eight inches long to qualify. 
Then we have a special arrangement 
of prizes for trout. The annual prizes 
are good and consist of reels, rods, 
slickers, tackle boxes, etc., whatever 
the winner may choose, within a cer- 
tain limit of cost. These annual prizes 
are given for the largest fish of each 
of the above varieties, weighed in dur- 
ing the season. Our club house, situ- 
ated on onc of the most beautiful spots 
obtainable on Amawalk Lake, West- 
‘chester County, is but 18 x 28, yet it is 
large enough to accommodate our lim- 
ited menibership. We built the club 
house ourselves, doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, chiefs and possibly a few fish- 
liars, for it is a generally accepted fact 
that all fishermen are prone to lie. 
When I saw our big doctor, a man of 
national reputation as a surgeon, up 
on the roof of the club house, risking 
sun-stroke and the dislocation or man- 
gling of his valuable and expensive 
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a NICE BASS 


The finale of 
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digits (this last I can attest, without 
reservation), I was reminded of Spar- 
tacus’ address to the Gladiators—“Oh, 
Rome, Rome, what hast thou done, etc.” 
Luckily, however, there were no casu- 
alties to report at the end of the build- 
ing season, save minor strains and cal- 
luses. This cozy little club house is 
built on the south side of the lake, on 
the “dirt road” at the corner of the old 
Katonah Road, over which, in the good 
old days, farmers with their families 
perched on wagon-seats, went to church 
in Katonah, each and every Sunday. 
The road now, as of yore, winds down 
a shady ravine in front of the club 
house to the edge of Amawalk Lake, 
then, unless one has a submarine, you 
must halt, for New York City, in its 
scramble for an adequate water supply 
for its teeming millions, impounded the 
crystal-clear stream that wended its 
way through this Valley of Content 
and the farmers, forced out of their 
fertile valley, either moved away or 
bought upland meadows. All of which 
may seem extraneous, yet it leads to 
the caption of this article. Right in 
front of the club house, a stone wall, 
marking the direction of the road 
across the bed of the lake, still extends, 
unsubmerged, several yards from the 
shore line. Here, on July 31st, 1927, I 
saved my nice bass. Accompanied by 
my twelve-year-old boy and equipped 
with a six-ounce 9-ft. split bamboo rod, 
we pushed off shore and anchored about 
fifty yards out in the general line of 
the submerged roadway. Junior is a 
sun-perch fan and this trip was pri- 
marily for the purpose of giving him a 


‘would be gone. 
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chance to hook a few sunnies. I half 
way decided to fish for some of the 
gamy little fellows myself, so rigged on 
a single-action trout reel, an old and 
frayed single gut leader and a Sproat 
hook. Reaching for the bait can, I saw 
a single crawfish crawling along the 
bottom of the boat. Reverting to spe- 
cies, I captured and absently hung him 
on the little hook and cast out; then 
forgetting that I was fishing, began to 
admire the tints on the water and sur- 
rounding landscape. 

“Something’s got your bait!” from 
Junior, reminded me of the business in 
hand. Thinking I might have hung a 
rock-perch I grabbed the rod and gave 
a heave. A resounding splash from 
behind brought me to my feet. No rock 
perch that. Here I was hung to a big 
bass, with worn-out tackle and no land- 
ing net and, to make matters worse, as 
I started to take in line, the reel handle 
came off. This last would have been 
no handicap to some, but to me it spelt 
disaster, for I invariably use a reel, 
while playing a fish. Well, I just was 
obliged to take in line by stripping, 
and found it most unhandy. 


E were fishing right over an old 

tree stump that had accounted 
for many a hook and leader insthe past 
and my main anxiety was in keeping 
the big fish from retreating to the 
safety of this stump. Once there he 
Twice, by the aid of 
my long rod I frustrated him and be- 
gan wondering what part of the tackle 
would go first. Odds were on the 

(Continued on page 373) 
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Night 
Plugging 


ERTAIN states 
. prohibit night 

angling. Others 
do not. This is not to 
be an argument favor- 
ing one system or the 
other. 

Trout and bass are 
different species—of 
dissimilar habits— 
which fact should be 
remembered when leg- 
islation covering this 
point is considered. 

It is lake bass we 
propose to discuss— 
both large- and small- 
mouth. To a certain 
extent, both species are 
nocturnal feeders, 
ranging in the daytime 
when circumstances 
and location are favor- 
able. Their nocturnal 
habits are exaggerated 
in waters which are 
much disturbed during 
the daylight hours, par- 
iteularly in resort lakes 
where there are nu- 
merous motorboats and 
bathers or which are 
heavily fished. Under 
such conditions, night 
casting with top-water 
plugs often produces 
excellent results even 
where daylight fishing 
with artificial or live 
bait draws a blank. 

There are a dozen 
lakes in my neighbor- 
hood on which it is al- 
most a waste of time to fish before sun- 
set. However, night casting is a dif- 
ferent story and we often make very 
respectable catches when conditions are 
right. 

Bass bugs and feather minnows are 
excellent night lures for the fly-caster, 
while top-water plugs are deadly when 
used with the short rod and multiply- 
ing reel, 

Let us imagine that you and I have 
assembled our tackle consisting of bait- 
casting rods and white top-water plugs 
and that we stand on the shore of 
Amaco Lake. It is one hour after sun- 
set. No moon is in the sky and the 
night is inky black. Even the stars 
glitter remotely, seemingly absorbed in 
the enveloping gloom. Not a breath of 



































PISCATORIAL 
JOTTINGS 


A Department of Interest 


to the Angler 


air is stirring—the lake surface lies 
calm while the motionless trees stand 
dark against a sky scarcely less dark 
than they. Apparently it is an ideal 
evening for our excursion. Bass some- 
times rise to surface baits on moon- 
light nights, but dark nights are ever 
so much better. Also, the lack of wind 
is in our favor as the strike is neither 
felt nor seen and the hook must be 
set immediately upon hearing the rise. 
If a noisy riffle is breaking on the 
shore, you are sadly handicapped as it 
is impossible to tell when you have a 
strike. 

Now, bear in mind three things. 
First; don’t try to make long casts. 
Second; don’t retreive your bait rapidly 
—let it lie motionless at times and 


DoNALD 
STILLMAN 
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when you do move it, 
advance it slowly—just 
enough speed to throw 
a wake. Third; be 
ready to strike the in- 
stant you hear a splash 
out there in the black. 
It may be a resounding 
wham! and it may be 
a gentle plip (some- 
times the biggest bass 
makes the least noise) 
and it may come al- 
most the instant your 
bait hits the water or 
it may come right 
alongside of the boat. 
Now, let’s go! 

I’ll row. You sit on 
the rear seat and cast 
towards shore and a 
little ahead of the boat. 
No! not yet; we’re 
only about twenty feet 
out although it looks 
like a hundred in the 
dark. You will notice 
that I am rowing very 
slowly and very quiet- 
ly. Quietly so you can 
hear the rise (I’m not 
afraid of frightening 
the fish) and slowly so 
that you have plenty of 
time for the retrieve. 
Now we’re about forty 
feet out and you can 
begin casting. Take it 


easy. 

Good! You hit the 
lake! It’s a pretty big 
mark but it will sur- 
prise you how often 
you'll miss it and hang 
your bait in a tree-top. Reel slowly— 
this is a likely stretch of shore. Wham! 
A strike on your first cast! You missed 
him because you involuntarily waited 
to feel the strike. You must be quicker 
next time. Cast again. What, a back- 
lash? A level-winding. reel is handy 
for this work, but if you take it easy 
you won’t often get into trouble. There, 
that one landed in the bushes on shore 
and you’re hung up. Gets on your 
nerves a bit but after you’ve mastered 
it, things will go smoother. Now you’ve 
made three good casts. Don’t relax, 
the strike may come at any instant. 

Splash! Strike! Have you got him? 
You don’t know? 

Wham! Sock! Zowie! Crash. 

Yes, I think you have! 

















Posted Against Trespass 
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e iets Don’t get excited. You didn’t know the 1 
ipe moker INGS | 2 bass could fight like that? Well, they T j , holdir 
certainly indulge in more spectacular | is exasperating, to say the least, lands 
after motoring fifty or one hundred . 
surface work after dark than they do , ; 3 rope 
ep- ro ucer an in the daytime and you lose a lot of miles to one’s favorite trout water to be Ord 
P them. He’s tiring now. Lead him up greeted on all sides by recently-placed awe 
Solace All in One and I'll shine the flashlight and net TO trespassing” or “posted in accor. Hj mtr, 
him. There, he’s a beauty. Weighs pote with the rules and regulations of 7 j 
eee eee .all of two and one-half pounds. Thi esa aN ae posters, ah 
This tobacco gives him added vigor You want some more? Of course you th is has happened to most of us more he | 
2 ; ‘ o. It’s a great game and after you’ve eee : t tl 
in his daily work, then soothes |). ved it oft a a5 th The country at large is apparently ~ 
7 . | played it often enough to iron out the satisfied with it t land 1 : aul. 
him when the day is done | wrinkles, you’ll like it even better. . th . we ‘bili ' uF greeny - i aws and 
os Te There is one particular virtue to ioe gr yeni te gettin vga loesed 
When a man has a good pipe and the Might casting for bass. The fish gen- th ; .. = & — | 
Y ll 1 d It t rown wide open is very remote, H 
right tobacco, he has a true and helpful | €T4a¥y run large and pisciculturists Zesen-aue the riekt to feb and ch : 
friend. Never was there a more con-| agree that the weeding out of some of “eg th . d “ oot v 
vincing illustration of this fact than the| the larger specimens of cannibalistic ©V®T ©4¢0 others land was generally to-dat 
following letter from Mr. Arbogast. fish is highly desirable in many waters. conceded one. the early settlers. The and § 
land was held in large parcels, a com- b 
Cincinnati, Ohio paratively small part of which was de- = 
June 1, 1927. State-Leased Streams. : officia 
Laie & Bho, Ks, voted to agriculture. The balance con- sions 
Richmond, Va. Tae success attending the acquisi- sisted of “waste lands” or woodlots, you a 
Gentlemen: ; tion, by the Commonwealth of Fish and game were plentiful and the trip i 
2 ie eens ae aie es Jt cones Connecticut, of the fishing rights on thoughtless outside element which was ada, 
of appreciation of its affinity—Edge- many of its largest and best trout to come later and abuse the courtesies with 
“a nc ae leita Clea italia streams should prove an inspiration to extended them had not yet arrived. It dates, 
me into a ‘line of work that calls for other eastern states. Connecticut has was a neighborhood proposition. of fisl 
catches onagernt ap coe nein oS oan pioneered the way and demonstrates In some sections, this situation still eomfc 
think of many more pleasant things that it can furnish the angler really prevails and there are many localities Pri: 
Se aan na campaigns excellent trout fishing on its state where the orderly sportsman can form ing fi 
When you are up against a barrage leased waters throughout the season. friendships and _ social connections  - 
- questions by excitable women, doubt- Approximately 150 miles of trout which will enable him to enjoy the y 
ul men, and self-confident millionaires, . ee : : the sé 
trying to harmonize the whole in an streams;have been acquired and the privilege of fishing and shooting over Ee 
effort to raise thousands of dollars leases Pan: until 1930. thousands of acres of the surrounding 
where none grew before—well, you need : compl 
a Pep-Producer—that’s all. Of course, these waters are heavily country. pi 
And when the day’s work is done, fished, but repeated stockings, through- Conditions would not be what they ne 
along toward midnight, what a blessed . ; : time 
solace comes with the first draw of out the season, with over-legal-size are today were it not for a certain ful st 
Edgeworth. Then my pipe and I hold trout, keep the streams up to par in’ element who call themselves sportsmen is 
a real conference, and the obstacles ‘ = dition 
fade away with the smoke. Then we spite of the enormous drains made up-_ but who are not in any sense of the ion 
mogeo ne aid they should have bothered on them. The leases give the angler word and who abuse every privilege will « 
iP cok weed $6. anenk, Soden. 2 right-of-way for ten feet on either side extended them. This minority element 
can a day is my measure of apprecia- of the stream ‘so there is no necessity has done more to discredit the true Albans 
tion. The old pipe O. K.’s this letter é . . Nici 
and insists that without Edgeworth we for trespassing upon posted property. sportsman than any other factor and is en 
eee ee ee The bag limit is twenty fish (or not responsible for many of the “no tres- miss 
Good old Hod! Good old Edgeworth! to exceed ten pounds) and the waters. pass” signs that now greet us on all aan 
ge id 5 ee are adequately patrolled so that law sides. Because a landowner grants a Arkans 
a violations are few. sportsman the right to fish or hunt Califor 
As a pipe “affinity” (which Mr. Arbo- The Connecticut system appears to upon his property is no reason why he wm 
gast so aptly calls it) Edgeworth has|be a most practical solution of the should violate the game laws, damage Deny 
brought many a man and pipe together | where-to-fish problem in heavily-settled trees or fences, or otherwise make him- Cones 
for a_ grand and glorious lifetime | ¢ommunities. self obnoxious. We would not deliber- Delawa 
friendship. Distric 
To those who have Florida 
never tried Edge- , ' 4% j ‘ and | 
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offer: ae an}. fi Hawaii 
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free samples of Edge- ee ee ae } Sprit 
worth so that you ' of : ge ae ee a Indiana 
may put it to the a 
pipe test. If you like a, 
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worth wherever b, < Me a oan 
and whenever r vw Maine: 
you buy it, for SE int : am. 
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Va.—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 


[% your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, 


254.1 meters. June is the ideal month for fly casting in Canadian waters, 
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ately make a nuisance of ourselves in 
the landowner’s home, and his outside 
holdings—even the so-called waste 


Pe lands—are just as much his personal 
= property as his fireside. ies 
aa Orderly sportsmen are appreciating 
con. more and more the privilege of enter- 
s of ing upon private property, while vari- 
ere ous sportsmen’s associations are out 
es. tooth and nail against the hoodlum 
— who injures not only the landowner 
ntly but the interests of the sportsman as 
and well. 
= Fish and Game Laws 
ote. HERE is just one source from 
hoot which complete, accurate and up- 
ally to-date information concerning the fish 
The and game laws of the several states 
= ean be obtained and that is from the 
de- officials of the Conservation Commis- 
— sions or Departments listed below. If 
ots, you are planning a fishing or hunting 
the trip into a neighboring state or Can- 
wes ada, by all means acquaint yourself 
~ with the laws concerning licenses, open 
It dates, legal limits and transportation 
3 of fish and game. You may avoid dis- 
still comfort or worse by so doing. 
me Printed copies of the laws govern- 
ro ing fishing and hunting are published 
- by the Conservation Departments of 
= the several states and may be had up- 


; on request. When writing, request a 
ing complete copy and also ask for any 
changes which may be in effect at the 


hey time of your trip. If, after a care- 

_— ful study of the laws, you desire ad- 

- ditional information, submit your prob- 
? lem to the following officials and they 

a will advise you. 

rue Alabama: Department of Game and Fisheries, 

lis Montgomery. 

Alaska: Executive Officer, Alaska Game Com- 
res- mission, Juneau; or Secretary of Agricul- 
all ture, Washington, D. C. 

Arizona: State Game Warden, Phoenix. 

Sa Arkansas: Secretary, Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, Little Rock. 

unt California: Executive Officer, Fish and Game 

he Commission, Forum Building, Sacramento. 

Colorado: State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
age Denver. 

im- Connecticut: Superintendent of Fisheries and 
Game, Hartford. 
er- Delaware: Chief Game Warden, Dover. 

District of Columbia: Superintendent of Met- 

ropolitan Police, Washington. 

Florida: Commissioner, Department of Game 
ft and Fresh- Water Fish, Jacksonville. 

4 eee Game and Fish Commissioner, At- 
anta. 

i Hawaii: Fish and Game Commission, Honolulu. 
j Idaho: Fish and Game Warden, Boise. 


Mlinois: Director, Department of Conservation, 
Springfield. 
ndiana: Superintendent, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, State House, Indianapolis. 
Iowa: State Fish and Game Warden, Lansing. 
Kansas: State Fish and Game Warden, Pratt. 
a Kentucky: Executive Agent, Game and Fish 
d Commission, Frankfort. 
Louisiana: Commissioner of Conservation, 
Court Building, New Orleans. 
Maine: Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and 
Game, State House, Augusta. 
Maryland: State Game Warden, 514 Munsey 
Building, Baltimore. 
assachusetts: Director, Division of Fisheries 
and Game, State House, Boston. 
Michigan: Director, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing. # 
Minnesota: Game and Fish Commissioner, De- 
partment of Conservation, St. Paul. 
ississippi: Secretary of State, Jackson; or 
Sheriff or County Clerk. 
Missouri: Game and Fish Commissioner, Jef- 
‘ ferson City. 
ontana: State Fish and Game Warden, Helena. 
Nebraska: Chief Fish and Game Warden, Lin- 
coin, 
Nevada: Secretary, State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, Reno. 
New Hampgniess Fish and Game Commissioner, 
oncord, 
New Jersey: Secretary, Board of Fish and 
ame Comfhissioners, Trenton. 
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New Mexico: Game and Fish Warden, Santa 


e. 

New York: Secretary, Conservation Commis- 
sion, Albany. 

North Carolina: Legislative Reference Libra- 
rian, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Secretary, Game and Fish 

Board, Beach. 

Ohio: Chief Game Warden, Department of 
Agriculture, Columbus. 

we em we Game and Fish Commission, 

{ ahoma City. 

ghee 4 aad Oregon: State Game Warden, Portland. 

caught on one| Pennsylvania: Executive Secretary, Board of 

cast F.. W. Game Commissioners, Harrisburg. 

sae. Min-| Rhode Island: Chairman, Commissioners of 

neapolls, Minn. Birds, Providence. 


pw I gal wae South Carolina: Chief Game Warden, Colum- 


jured Min 1a. 
No. 1505!" "We South Dakota: Director, Division of Game 


wish you could and Fish, Department of Agriculture, Pierre. 

ot ER Tennessee: State Game and Fish Warden, 

he cmamne in - Department of Agriculture, Nashville. 
Texas: Game, Fish and Oyster Commissioner, 


few hours after- 
wards! Austin. 

— Fish and Game Commissioner, Salt Lake 
ity 


—— Fish and Game Commissioner, Mont- 

ier. 

Virginia: Commissioner of Game and Inland 
Fisheries, Richmond. 

Washington: Supervisor of Game and Game 
Fish, Box 384, Seattle. 

West Virginia: Game and Fish Commission, 
Charleston; or Chief Game Protector, Buck- 


hannon. 
Wisconsin: Conservation Commissioner, Madi- 









son. 

Wyoming: State Game and Fish Commissioner, 
Cheyenne. ; 

Dominion of Canada Legislation: Commis- 
sioner, Canadian National Parks, Ottawa. 

Alberta: Chief Game Guardian, Edmonton. 

British Columbia: Secretary, Game Conserva- 
tion Board, Vancouver. 

Manitoba: Chief Game Guardian, Winnipeg. 
New Brunswick: Chief Game and Fire War- 
den, Fredericton. 
Northwest Territories: 
Territories, Ottawa. 
Nova Scotia: Commissioner of Forests and 

Game, Halifax, 


THE ORIGINAL 
INJURED MINNOW 


Director, Northwest 


Weight % oz. 


Length 3% in, No, 1505 


Price $1.00 


For the real thrill of fishing—there’s nothing made. to 
compare with the original, genuine, natural, life-like and 
as aan Creek Chub Injured Minnow—No, 1500 
series 


Because all the fun and action is right on top of the 
water—where you can see, hear and feel the strike! With 
slow, short jerks, it looks exactly like an injured minnow 
—lying on its side—but with just enough life to kick up 
a little fuss! And how the Bass go for this easy meal! 
Insist on getting the original Injured Minnow—and you, 

will ‘Catch More Fish!’’ Made in Silver Flash 


SALMON-TROUT. 


QUESTION—I find occasional reference in ang- 
ling literature to “salmon trout.” What fish is 
referred to by these writers. 

Harry KALMEN. 

ANSWER—Jordan and Evermann list a salmon- 
trout (Salmo declivifrons) found only in Lake 
Southerland which lies west of Puget Sound. 
This is a small trout, the largest specimen taken 
by Professor Elliot, measuring ten inches. The 
term is also applied in various localities to other 
species, such as the Dolly Varden trout in the 
west and the land-locked salmon in the east 

FISHING EDITOR. 


too, 
finish No. 1518—and new Luminous day and night finish 
No. 1521. 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 








PICKEREL AND PIKE 


QuESTION—I am enclosing a photograph here- 
with of a pickerel taken by me in Lake Champ- 


Weight % oz, No. 700 
Length 4% in. Price $1.00 
The Greatest of all around lures made—for salt water or 
fresh! It represents a natural Pikie Minnow in size, 
shape, color and natural swimming movements! By all 
means, don’t go to Canada or the northern waters without 
a supply of Pikies! Get a few with the new Silver Flash 
Finish No. 718. It’s also a killer. 


NEW CASTROLA 





Chinook and steelheads, the first comers 
try to get as far up the river as pos- 
sible before stopping. While in their 
prime; they are excellent food fish, but 
they deteriorate more rapidly in the 
fresh water than any of the other spe- 
cies. Their sides soon lose their silvery 
freshness, turning first a brownish 
pink, then almost blood-red and finally 
brown and almost black. The run does 
not last long, most of them are through 
spawning by the last of December, but 
dealer’s or direct! Our beautiful new col- _| when they first come they furnish great 
ored catalogue sent FREE upon request! sport for the spoon fisherman. With 
CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY |the short casting rod and light tackle 
176 S. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. they put up a wonderful fight. They 
BManufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LaIGHT g | have neither the spectacular agility of 
WT cae Glan Dake Cee for the steelhead, nor the powerful endur- 

ance of the Chinook, nevertheless, they 


CES CETLTN TSS) snares raph, ange 


856 In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Weight % oz. 
Length 35¢ in, 
No. 3104 
Price 85c, 


There’s a whale of a thrill coming to the fishermen cast- 
ing this new lure up alongside of lily pads, reeds, .or 
weeds! It accurately represents a live minnow chasing 
a fly—hither and thither—up and down—and sideways— 
with the most erratic, puzzling, teasing motion you ever 
saw! Reel it fast—then slow—then a little jerk—and 
the antics this baby cuts up will tease the wariest old 
he-bass into an excited rush and vicious strike! There’s 
nothing else like it! A sure hooker! An a guaranteed 
fish getter! Try it, if you want some feal fishing sport! 


Every Creek Chub Lure sold with a guaran- 
tee Catch Fish—or money back! At your 





Ontario: Superintendent of Game and Fish. 
eries, Toronto. 

Prince Edward Island: Minister of Agriculture 
or Deputy Federal Migratory-Bird Officer. 
Charlottetown. ° 

Quebec: General Superintendent of Fisheries 
and Game, Quebec. 

Saskatchewan: Chief Game Guardian, Regina, 

Yukon: Gold Commissioner, Dawson. 

Colony of Newfoundland: Secretary, Game and 
Inland Fisheries Board, St. John. 

Mexico: Chief of the Game Department in Ad. 
ministration of Forestry and Game, Secre. 
tario de Fomento, City of Mexico. 





The Evolution of Trout and 
Trout Fishing in America 


Charles Zibeon Southard has writ- 
ten an interesting book, recently pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co.—“The 
Evolution of Trout and Trout Fishing 
in America.” 

The book is of unusual interest for 
several reasons. 

It contains considerable worthwiile 
information and many fascinating 
theories. 

It expresses numerous opinions with 
which a lot of us will disagree. 

Mr. Southard also kindly offers criti- 
cisms and suggestions to various game 
commissions for the betterment of con- 
ditions in their respective states. It 
is doubtful as to whether or not these 
suggestions will be acted upon. If not, 
we must wait for the millennium and 
worry along as best we can, 





Questions and Answers 


lain last week. This fish weighed 12!4 pounds, 
I am told that this should be a record for a fish 
of this species. 

Martin KELsey. 

ANSWER—It would be, if the fish in question 

were a true pickerel. But I am sorry to say it 
is not. The weight is excessive for a fish of 
that species which I doubt ever runs over eight 
pounds and the markings, as shown in the 
photograph, identify the fish as a pike (Esox 
lucius). Pike are occasionally taken in Lake 
Champlain weighing as high as_ twenty-five 
pounds, so you see your fish is not a record even 
for this particular lake. Your confusion probably 
arises from the fact that pike are commonly re- 
ferred to in that locality as pickerel to distin- 
guish them from the wall-eyed pike or pike-perch 
which is locally known as pike. 

FIisHING EDITOR. 





Game Fish of Rogue River 


(Continued from page 327) 


the above and great skill is not neces- 
sary for their capture. Individuals 
will run to twenty pounds with the 
average eight to ten. 

Soon after the opening of the sea- 
son in April of each year there is mag- 
nificient trout fishing with small ‘lies 
and light tackle. When water and 
weather conditions are right, it is not 
unusual to take the limit of thirty in 
an evening’s fishing. Do not mis 
understand me, however. I do not 
mean by this that even the most ex- 
perienced disciple of Izaak Walton can 
go to the river at any time the spirit 
moves him and return with a creel full 
of fish. It just isn’t done, you know— 
trout are very temperamental fish and 
many the hour you may spend whip- 
ping the stream without taking a single 
fish, But “All is not fish in fishing,” 


It will identify you. 
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Fish. 


ilture, 
fficer, 


heries 
egina, 
e and 


n Ad. 


secre. 


even if you take no fish you have spent 


a few hours in a very congenial en- 
yironment and enjoyed it to the full if 
you are a real disciple of Izaak Walton 
in your heart. 


Y you are lucky enough to have taken 
the limit and know Rogue River fish, 
you will be able to identify four dif- 
ferent species. Your catch will aver- 
age eight to ten inches and there may 
be a few that will run from twelve to 
sixteen. That chubby little fellow with 
cloudy marks on his sides, about six or 
seven inches long, thick through the 
pack and holding his size well down to 
the tail, is a young Chinook. The one 
with pointed snout, large staring eyes, 
blue back, fine silvery scales and bi- 
furcated tail—a young silverside. The 
bright slim one, with blunt head and 
square tail is a young steelhead. You 
can always identify him by his square 
tail When you spread it out it is a 
straight line from top to bottom, while 
all the others have a slightly forked 
tail. The “cut-throat” or black spotted 
trout—with the red slash in the gill 
fold and distinctive, irregular black 
spots is easily identified, being so dif- 
ferent in appearance from the others. 
He is the real native trout in Rogue 
River and its tributaries. In the main 
river the cut-throats may attain a 
length of twenty-four inches and a 
weight of four pounds and up in the 
very small tributaries they are fully 
matured and ready to spawn while still 
mere fingerlings, four or five inches 
long. Such is the adaptability of this 
species to environment. 

The other small fish, while we know 
them as trout are really young salmon. 
When they are about this size, from 
six months to a year old, they are on 
their way down river to the ocean. 
Naturally they feed as they go and 
like all young creatures feed voracious- 
ly on whatever comes within reach. It 
takes salmon four years to mature and 
then they return to their native stream 
to propagate. How they find this native 
stream, after four years’ wandering 
in the limitless expanse of the seas, is 
one of the great mysteries of nature, 
like the homing instinct of birds and 
animals. That they do it is a fact 


proven by marked specimens and scien- |- 


tifically kept records. These small fish, 
whether true trout or young salmon, 
furnish wonderful sport for the angler 
equipped with small flies and light | 
tackle, all through the spring and sum- | 
mer months, as well as providing a| 
dainty delicacy for the table. They 
are quick and snappy and one must 
learn to anticipate the strike—if you 
wait until you feel the tug you are too 
late, the fish has discovered the hum- 
bug and rejected it. 

Beside the salmon and trout, we find 
m this river suckers and carp. The 
sucker is a native, but the carp is an 
alien. But who would give a thought 
to fish of such low origin when they 
can associate with such aristocrats of 
the fish family as the trout and salmon 
of Rogue River? 
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New 


Bull's-Eye 
Casting 
































RUE to the mark — right where he 

wants it. SMASH! On ‘the hook, 
seconds after you saw your chance. That's 
fishing. Your own work with your new 
Meisselbach No. 100 Bull’s-Eye Casting 
Reel. Big ones—action—weight on the 
stringer—fish in the pan. Thanks to 
straighter casts and neater bait handling. 

Fine balance, free running, silent, 
strong, handsome and ample line capacity. 
Genuine Meisselbach originality of 
design, high grade materials and fine 


The A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co. 
2826 Taylor Street 








ae is the Shi —_ 
that eT yg Smad wears 8 9508 Quincy Avenue 


eisselb 


Level-Wind Reel-$5 


of 


™ “your Shimmy Wiggler 
leads them all!’ 


It will identify you. 


ac. 


workmanship—famous for nearly 40 years. 
Precision-cut gears, worm and _ pinions; 
long-service bearings. Pillars anchored 
deep and strong in Permo end plates— 
absolutely prevents twisting under greatest 
strain in reeling strong, heavy fish. Years 
of best service, day and night. 

Leading dealers all display this new 
straight casting Meisselbach. Accept no 
substitute—if necessary please write to us. 
Complete catalog of famous Meissel- 
bach Fishing Reels sent FREE. 


Division of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio. 





Enclosed is a photo of myself with 
three big bass, weighing 11, 12 and 
9 pounds. 
“They were caught in Saw Grass 
Lake, Brevard County, Florida, 
February 15th, 1928. Each was 
taken casting the ever reliable Al 
Foss Shimmy Wiggler with pork 
rind attached. The total catch 
that day was 7 fish averaging ten 
pounds each. 
“T claim no record for this catch— 
except that your Shimmy Wiggler 
leads them alll!’ 

L. W. Snead, 


Lakeland, Fla. 


Insist on the genuine 
Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


The success and popularity 
of Foss Lures has been responsible 
for bringing forth a host of imi- 
tations. 

Insist on the name ‘ “Foss” 
on every pork rind minnow and 
bottle of pork strips. These only 
are the genuine article, made by 
the originator, patentee and man- 
ufacturer. 

This trip include at least one 
of each of our lures in your kit:— 
the Shimmy, the new Frog Wig- 
gler, the Little Egypt, the Jazz, 
the Oriestal, and the Shimmyette 
Fly-rod Wiggler. At your dealers, 


AL. FOSS 





45c—Bass 
Musky and Fly 
Spinner Sizes 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnows 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Only 
GEP-RODS 


Have These 


Original Features 
1. Automatic Reel Lock 


your reel and rod are automat- 

icallylocked in place. No screws 

to bother with. Easy — Simple 

—Positive. {Pat. July 6, 1926.} 
The Automatic Reel Lock is 
featured on the Combina- 
tion GEP-ROD No. 400 and 
One-Piece GEP-RODS Nos, 

450, 800, 825 and 850. 


2. Automatic Rod Lock 
Keeps your guides from twist- 
ing out of proper alignment. {Pat. 
applied for.} 

The Automatic Rod Lock is 
@ featured on all One-piece 


GEP-RODS Nos. 450, 800, 
825 and 850. 


3. Alloy Lined Joints 
No more sticking or rusting of 
joints, Put any GEP-ROD to- 
gether or take it apart in a jiffy 

—the alloy lining makes it easy. 
{Pat. July 6, 1926.} 
The Alloy Lining is featur- 


ed on all Combination and 
all 3-Piece Tubular GEP- 
RODS. 


4. Solid Chrome Van- 
adium Steel Tip 
There’s surprising lightness 
and flexibility to the GEP- 
ROD solid one-piece tip of 
chrome vanadium steel. Cor- 
rect taper and temper, too, 
Genuine agate guides and 

top tip. 
The Solid Steel Tip is 
featured on all combina- 
tion and all 
GEP-ROD 
Interesting Booklet 
Sent on Request 


Ask your dealer to show you. 

these exclusive GEP-ROD 

features. Or write today for 

free bookletdescribing thecom- 

lete line of One-piece com- 

mation and Three-piece 
Steel GEP-RODS. 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
226 W. Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dealers—W rite your jobber 


GET A GEP—THE ROD WITH A REP 





reeled in like mad until the tip of my 
rod again bent and he made another 
rush, plunging deep and then breaking 
water in his efforts to shake out the 
hook. At last I had him where we could 
see him—a magnificent fellow—his red 












er op sey emery and gold sides gleaming in the sunlight 
GEP-ROD into the handle and as he still gamely kept up the fight— 





now near the boat and almost in reach 
of the gaff—then, as he caught sight 
of the boat, off again in another des- 
perate attempt to break away. Each 







































If you’ve never done it—try it. 


One-Piece 















A wAX he goes from his office, four- 
| teen again. Right from his job 
|he is dressed for fishing. What more 
|—what better!—than old shoes, old 
trousers, an old coat. and an old felt 
hat! Smith has heard that factories 
provide special clothing for fishermen. 
He has seen it worn. He never has 
worn it himself. 

He never has cared to wear it, any 
more than he has wished for substi- 
tutes for his twenty-five-cent reel, his 
ten-cent line and his dollar “pole.” 
Smith scarcely understands the mean- 
ing of “rod.” It is not many years, in 
fact, since he abandoned the practice of 
cutting a fresh branch for each after- 
noon of his sport. 

Smith knows just where he will 
throw in, just where he will quit and 
just how long it will take him to go 
from the one point to the other. He 
fishes downstream kecause he likes to 
end up at the downstream terminus of 













Channel Bass on the Southern 
Coast 


(Continued on page 329) 


rush was now shorter as the strength 
of the great fish failed until he was 
brought alongside and, still resisting, 
hauled on board. “Fifty-one and a 
half pounds,” they said, “and it took 
you twenty-eight minutes to land him.” 

“T don’t want another ‘lucky bait,’” 
I said—“not right away,” but it was 
“my day,” and on the next bait I had 
another strike and the fight was re. 
peated with a fish of 48 Ibs. that fought 
harder and longer than the first. Truly 
glorious sport, and well worth the trip 
to Ocracoke, though I came from quite 
a distance. 

Of course we fished for other things 
—trout, bluefish, mackerel, flounder, 
and caught a goodly number. Of 
course, also, we were forced to lana 
big sting-rays and shark, provided that 
the latter were not so large that they 
just made one lunge and went off with 
our tackle. Such is the experience of 
all who fish in the salt, and one of the 
fascinations of salt water fishing is the 
uncertainty of what is going to take 
the bait. You may fish for black bass, 
and catch black bass only, or for trout 
and get trout, but when you cast your 
line for the “Drum” you may get any- 
thing—from a catfish up. But it’s 
great! If you’ve never done it—try it, 
and you'll do it again, and if you've 
never been to Ocracoke—by all means 
go and you'll get the best fishing on the 
coast and “Capt. Bill” will see to it 
that you are comfortably housed and 
fed in a way that will “make a hungry 
man thank God for the room there is 
inside of him.” 







Fishing Men 


(Continuedfrom page 334) 







his route, not because he adheres to 
any finely wrought theories about the 
advantages or the disadvantages of 
downstream fishing. He hies himself 
to a particular part of a special creek 
not because he has built up a habit of 
pride and custom, as the typical one- 
stream fisherman has, but because he 
knows that for some reason which he 
does not understand the fishing in that 
certain locality is good. He is willing 
to go elsewhere if conditions change, 
he’ will stay here while his catches 
continue satisfactory. 

He does not look much like a fisher- 
man, Smith doesn’t. He looks more 
like the Raggedy Man of James Whit- 
comb Riley. But he gets the fish! 

He gets them with little fuss. He 
has two rules. One is to keep a lively, 
sweet worm on his hook. The other is 
to keep himself out of sight of the fish. 

Except when he has to cross the 
stream, Smith does not enter the water. 
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He’s on the bank, hiding behind trees 
and bushes or stalking along close to 
his belly. He does not want the fish 
to see him, he does not want them to 
see his shadow. In the course of the 
season he wears to shreds three or 
four pairs of trousers but at that his 
expense is light compared with the ex- 


Three Generations 
Making 


Good Tackle}, 


Ye: 


igth pense of some other fishing men. hy tackle comes FIRST when you PFLUEGER 
was = a fishing trip. Send for the wo de 
ing ueger pocket catalog and learn FISHING. TACKLE 
da ; oh what Pflueger can show you in level : 
ook a. ¢- wind reels that exactly fit your needs 
im.” a for fresh or salt water fishing. 
t,” . The Pflueger line of more than 5000 items 
was of fishing tackle contains reels and baits for 
had fresh or salt wa- 
re- ter fishing and 
zht Y 
— want to pay. 
trip Send for our pocket 
uite catalog. It illus- 
trates and de- 
ail scribes wading authored 
varieties of fis ’ Pfiues er Supreme Satin Py landing this Big 
— Baseline, habits eer Lash Reel ack 
—lures recom- eee Pele 
ana mended for as low as $6.00. : 
hat catching, etc., and complete line of 
hey Pflueger Tackle. Let ussendacopy. and ‘is results 
vith THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY es 
» of Dert-ro.g “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 
the 
the 
i ANGLO-AMERICAN || FISHING TACKLE 
ASS, 
out Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 
our Over 60 years ago, this House set 
S about making absolutely depend- 
ny- able tackle — tackle that the 
t’s New Soft Finish fly line, world’s fishermen can pin their 
Equal to best English line, faith to. Through the interven- 
it. Will not peel or crack. ing years, without deviation, we 
i Smith makes no excuses. Hand finished. Write for have steadfastly adhered to this 
ive “ Quality-First policy. Wherever 
sample. Made in level all Mm) anglers gather, there the dependa- 
ans sizes. Double Taper 30 sn y bility of Edward Vom Hofe tackle 
the Now and then Smith a Se 100 0 ids... $4 40 $3.20 $6.00 $6, 9 st 6 sh 40 “ind aa aes ‘sensibly’ moderate, 
» it a fisherman of a different variety. This| 4 3 2:00 2:30 2, 3.2 2¢ stamp for 168-page catalog 
and other man will be in the middle of the apered «HEH $6.00 H H 96 ao Hck $7.00 
gry channel. His picture would make a EDWARD VOM HOFE & COMPANY 
is splendid object of art. EAST HAMPTON, CONN, 91 Fulton Street New York City 
“Any luck?” the stranger inquires 
when he sees Smith. 
“Oh, couple—little ones!” Smith lies 
tranquilly. “You?” 
“Same,” responds the stranger. He 
tells the truth. “It’s too bright!” (Or 
it’s “too soon after a rain”; or “stream 
all fished out”; or “lost my only good 
fly”; or “fellow just ahead of me stir- 
to ring up the water.’) 
rr Smith makes no excuses. He has 
of nothing to excuse. He has the fish. 
self 
eek e . 
of Lake Fishing This is the “HARDY” 1928 2 
~ in the Adirondacks ANGLERS’ GUIDE AND we The greatest Fish~ 
. Every angler should have one. It is full o 
he (Continued from page 337) useful hints and contains plates of FLIES, getter made, the 
vat And after the meal, when the fire| LURES, etc., in natural colors. It has a a 
ing burns high into the darkness, throwing |P4ges, and will be mailed FREE to all anglers BASS~ORENO 
ge, shadows that dance grotesquely among writing ‘to Hardy Bros., Ltd., Bondgate, 7 
h ee tne ; ‘ Alnwick, England. 
es e trees, you light the pipe of con- 
templation with your comrades, and|_Hardys are makers of the famous “PALA- tend incahds 
er- gazing into the fl talk of life h KONA” Split Bamboo Rods, used by thou- been famous—over 1,600,000 have been 
§ o the flames talk of life, the Au ot 1 i th etd sold. Get the original — genuine —with 
ore ways of the world, and of men. The ae ee ie a sald | 7 reaver Atall sport goods dealers. 
iit- thythmic beat of the night sings itself ee: eee Sane ceca Ahr dl “ and for nat Goss cote me 
into y b duty to inspect Hardy’s Magnificent Show- Fishing What Tac kle and When. 
a our brain—frogs, and the thou-|rooms and wonderful display of Fishing} §OQUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
© sand voices of summer insects; whip-| Tackle, at HARDY HOUSE, 61 PALL Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle 
ly, Poorwills; and perhaps the inhuman MALL, LONDON, S. W. 10260 High Street, South 
18 try of a wildeat to run down your 
sh. spine and make you inch nearer the 
the fire; the insane laughter of a loon 
er. 
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across the lake. Forked lightning plays 


the detonations of thunder which are 


felt rather than heard. For a few 





























































across the summit of old Seward, and 
a low mutter of distant thunder stills breathless moments the storm rages, put 
the song of nocturnal creatures. then as suddenly passes, melting into star 
Flash follows on flash, giving photo- the night with a reluctant mumble of far | 
graphic and startling glimpses of the thunder, and flashes of lightning re- long 
whole panorama of forest, hill, and treating across the hills. Quiet comes E: 
water. A single drop patters on the again, except for the wash of waves our 
leaves, then dead silence. The thunder on the shore, and the dripping woods. Real 
increases from a casual grumble to an Stars peek out behind the clouds, and hunc 
intermittent roar, and the wind begins’ the frogs again venture their song, but Wal 
less ti wear! to stir through the trees in a weird subdued now, and a little restrained. to re 
p e swishing of leaves and soughing of A last brilliant flash darts across the 
: : . . boughs. The fire is heaped extra high sky, and shows the lake, the bare out- 
PS genet 3 ona aceon with logs, and the men crawl into the line of old Seward, and the forest, then 
the waterproofing in them is anti-friction. }| tent as the rain comes roaring through darkness. Minutes later comes the 
Although hard braided U. S. Lines are so }}the woods. The storm breaks with a soft echo of thunder, muttering like a 
flexible they spool and cast beautifully. fury of wind and rain that drowns out child asleep. 
Send for free Booklet C. 
U. S. Lines ‘ee 
U. S. Line Co. Westfield, Mass. to sti 
vided 
be or 
accus 
cease 
T i 
mi 
bloom 
fore | 
It doe 
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bass ¢ 
Even For magni 
Bank Fishing e 
A rustless, free-running reel is — 
necessary to land the big ones. eat ve 
Keep all your tackle right, with feed e 
3-in-One Oil ae 
Guns and pistols need it, too, ” 
The Sportmen’s oil for 33 years. vegeta 
Sold everywhere, fish fe 
FREE: tired’ crealars. * 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. , ig they 
i De William St., New York [53 On the return to Birch Lake and civilization. ov ul 
— | ey 
s 
First aid in the dark cle 
Pulex, Waldo and I an 
WHEN you're miles from town struck 
and the night is as black as a (Continued from page 345) that if 
burnt stump, you need a good right 1 
flashlight in your hand to blaze of the lake in my aimless wandering, rivaled anything that has been done Huet 
a trail of light before you. To | I sat down with my head in my hands since Sitting Bull was a calf. the fis 
warn you, dh time. of th and let loose a big sob of hopelessness. “Waldo, dang your hide, what hap- f r 
FOU, ’ ° My concern was that he had fallen into pened?” when we finally paused for a fight 
dangers that lurkin the gloom. (| a ravine and was now helpless, maybe _ breath. ms cet 
Don’t set out on a trip this worse than that. Of course the imagi- “It’s a long story, Dave, but in short ig a 
summer without a trusty Ever- nation plays a strong part under such T was lost—irretrievably and_irre- ps oe ; 
d d b 2 circumstances. One conjures up images __ sistibly lost. Must have taken a by- ad 
eady and some spare batteries | of disaster when there should be none. path that led me away from the lai. oneere 
in your outfit. Those batteries | One reasons in a rut when he should Anyway, I finally ended up in a swamp oa * 
want to be “Eveready” too. forget. worry. But that is a way of and it took me an hour to find my way ; m ” 
You'll want the most depend- passing the time, I suppose. out. Then I wandered about for «n- pe = 
able and longest-lasting, and Anyhow, the sun had gone down and other hour trying to find the back trail. - an o 
E de Batteri £ 5 the chill damp of the lake was creeping I have climbed so many trees that my fish i 
verea y atteries are famous up before I thought of building a fire. shins are sore. At last I found the = 
for service. They pack a load | The hope that the light might guide lake, but I was on the other side wen ae | 
of concentrated daylight that my old pal back cheered me a bit and I discovered my location. That was rt 9g : 
keeps your flashlight as faith- | ! set to work with a will. A few sticks, about two hours ago. The fire led ie = 
ful as an old hound. Get the a pine knot or two and then a match. to this place and here I am, but—” ad 
flashlicht habit wh . With the first flicker my hopes began “But what?” I asked. tie 
asniig abit when youre to rise and then out of the darkness “But Pulex—he’s lost now.” an and 
outdoors and always use gen- there came, “Cheerio, Dave! Got sup- The look of utter dejection and <is- re 
uine Eveready Batteries. per ready?” gust that was written so largely over a 
“Old Topy’ I gasped and then we did_ my old pal’s face along with the incon- fishing, 
'a war dance around that campfire that gruity of the whole thing finally struck very qu 
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~ me in the right way and I laughed until 
the woods echoed. When I was able I 
put my arms around my old pal and 
started to console him. That was as 
far as we got. Our laughter continued 
long into the night. 

Early the next morning we started 
our search for the missing Pulex. 
Really, he was no more than three 
hundred yards down the lake where 
Waldo had left him when he first went 
to reconnoiter. Queer how a fellow can 


The Finicky 


get separated from his pardner in the 
woods. 

I have forgotten the rest of the trip 
from there on. Maybe Waldo sang 
verses from one of those interminable 
canoe songs as we paddled. Maybe it 
was only Pulex who murmured sweet 
nothings in our ears. Maybe it all 


seemed like a dream after that. I only | 
know that I can hear Pulex, even now, | 


as he chuckled to himself on the return 
to Birch Lake and civilization. 


Finny Tribe 


(Continued from page 343) 


From these experiments it seems evi- 
dent that unfamiliar lures tempt fish 
to strike at any time of the year, pro- 
vided it is enticing, and fish happen to 
be on the surface. When fish become 
accustomed to camouflage baits, they 
cease to strike. 


[* is thought by many that during 
midsummer the fish feed upon 
blooming flowers and vegetation; there- 
fore they are not interested in lures. 
It does not seem this is entirely true. 
I have opened up the stomach of many 
bass and great northern pike, and used 
magnifiers, but failed to discover flow- 
ers and vegetation. All fish feed upon 
vegetation a little at a time, as humans 
eat vegetables, but at no time do they 
feed exclusively upon them so that they 
are not interested in other foods. It is 
true that during midsummer when 
vegetation is blooming, bass and sun- 
fish feed among it, snapping so loudly 
that it can be heard all around, but 
they do not feed upon flowers; they 
feed upon bugs and insects’ eggs. Even 
if they feed upon vegetation, they still 
feed on other live food. Once I hooked 
a bass that had just swallowed two 
crabs and one large perch, whose tail 
was sticking out of its mouth, yet it 
struck at my lure. This seems to show 
that if the right lure is offered in the 
right manner, under almost any cir- 
cumstance, it induces the fish to strike. 
Anglers have to study how to tempt 
the fish’s appetite, or awaken in them 
a fighting spirit by working the lure 
in a certain manner. 

After all, if the fish do not strike it 
is, to some extent, the fault of the 
angler. The experience which I have 
gathered from the last twenty-five 
years of intensive fishing convinces me 
that such seems to be true. The fish, 
so far as their appetite is concerned, 
are much like humans. At times we 
are finicky about our food, so are the 
fish. In warm weather fins are not 
active, and their appetite, I suppose, 
IS not very keen. Therefore, anglers 
must offer them an enticing lure, in an 
enticing manner. Under differen* 
Weather conditions, in different locali- 
ties, and at different times of the year, 
fishermen have to offer different lures 
to get results. For instance, in night 
fishing, in midsummer, if the water is 
very quiet, a surface bait tempts the 
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granddads, but if the water is rough, 
such a lure is utterly useless. 


In clear and blue water, generally | 


speaking, a white plug is not desirable, 
whether the water happens to be rough 
or still. In such a water a dull-colored 
lure, either brown or yellow, or gray, 
attracts the attention of the fish. 


take green plugs. Such a colored plug 
in the Mississippi would be worth next 
to nothing. In this river muskellunge 


strike a small lure with plenty of white , 


in it. White bucktail and similar lures 
are excellent bait.in this water. 


Last summer after the Fourth for | 
about three weeks, as I have already | 


mentioned, anglers everywhere in the 
Northwest were grumbling, because the 
fins did not strike at all. One day, 
under a sizzling sun, and a hot wind 
blowing a gale, my son, Bruce, and I 
struck out for a little lake in Wiscon- 
sin, called “Strait Lake” by the local 
farmers. 
had just come back from the lake, 
cursing. They had lures enough to 
start a sporting goods store, but among 
them they had caught only one under- 
sized northern pike. We fished the 
same water, and in less than four 
hours we landed eleven northern pike 
which together weighed 68 pounds. 
We, of course, had particular lures for 
this lake. The water of this lake is 
somewhat of an amber color, presum- 
ably from certain minerals. We used 
a Daredevil, of copper, arid a novel 


A party of four fishermen | 


In 
Lake of the Woods region muskellunge | 


| 
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PrizeWinner of them all 


The 
Fish-Getting 


Shannon Twin Spinner 


A strike on a Shannon Twin Spinner 
means a fish landed. It’s the most pop- 
ular lure for all around 
fishing. If you can’t cast, 
troll with it. You can fish 
the thickest weeds with 
ease. You can fish deep 
water or shallow. That’s 
the reason for its re- 
markable success, 

Made with Red, Yellow, 
White Feather Fly; Natural, 
Red, Yellow, White or Black 
Bucktail Fly; Red or Gray 
Squirrel Tail. Price, each, 90c. 
> , Barbed or Barbless Hooks as 
==" desired. If your dealer can't 

supply you, send direct. 


Do not fail to send for our 
beautiful new catalog, show- 
ing Barbless Hooks and lures, 
Shannon Spinners, Coaxer 
Baits, silk casting lines, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
739 S. California Ave. Dept.116 Chicago, Iil. 
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Besta 


SHANNON TWiN SPINNERS 


° es 
TCIM aah 
Life Like 


mn Get a new thrill from 

-*  theold sport. “Big Bass Prefer 

Frogs,”’ said Dr. Henshall, and Hed- 
don’s new line of life-like Frog Baits makes 
it easy to give ’em just what they want. 


eddon bars 


Convenient—Efficient—Cleanly—Humane 
life-like as life itself. They Float, Dive, Swim. 


| Luny Frog—Little Luny—Spoon-y Frog 


Also many of the famous fish-getting “Heddon 


“"* | Dowagiacs” are now made with Frog colorings. Be 


sie it ab lt 


A nice string of pike and bass. 


| sure to put some Heddon Frog 


SPRINGFIELD, 


aits in your 
tackle box. ; 

Write for Free illustrated Catalog showing all 
Baits reproduced in color; Casting and Fly Rods; 
Reels; Tackle Boxes, etc. 

Also ‘‘How to Catch More Fish,”—secrets of ex- 
pert fishermen, free on request. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept. FS-6. Dowagiac. Mich, 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Tells When You Can Catch Fish 
PRICE 25c 


———<“ 0, F. CALENDAR 


5 FOR $1.00 


BOX 504 HIGH STA. 
MASS. 


It will identify you. 
















© .<, BUY 
So DEPENDABLE 
FISHING TACKLE 


If our goods are not better than you can purchase 
ANYWHERE else for equal price, return them and 
have price refunded (without question). 








We Mention a Few Specials: 


H. L. LEONARD 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Have been made by the same Organization and 
under the same supervision for the past 50 years. 
The knowledge, care and skill, used in the selec- 
tion of materials and manufacture make Leonard Rods 


The World’s Standard of Comparison 


BUY A LEONARD—and let the “other fellow” 
compare his Rod to yours! A full line of patterns 
of Rods for ALL KINDS OF ANGLING, is shown 
in our catalog. 


DRY FLY RODS 


No. 50 —Length 8 ft., Weight 35 oz..... $53.00 
No. 50/2—Length 8 ft., Weight 4 oz....... 53.00 
No. 51 —Length 9 ft., Weight 4% oz..... 


WET FLY RODS 


No. 45 —Length 9 ft., Weight 4 oz....$48.00 
No. 52HLH—Length 9/2 ft., Weight 7 oz.... 53.00 

The Numbers 51 and 52HLH are suited for the 
heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky Mountains and 
Pacific Coast. 


HIGH GRADE FLIES 


















Dry flies 
that float 





imported 
Trout 
Flies 








(All the 
Popular 
Patterns) 










correctly Mf \ 
WILLIAM MILLS & SON’S EXTRA QUALITY 
(Finest Possible to Make) 


Wet Flies, Regular Tie—on Gut..... $1.50 per dozen 
Wet Files, Light Tie—on Gut....... $1.50 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks.$2.00 per dozen 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established 1822—Now in 106th Year) 

Everything for the Angler 
Our CATALOG tains not only descripti id pri f 
ods, but also COLOR PLATES OF FLIES and a "NOVEL 
fNDEX”’ with complete description of outfits for coping for 
various Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON RECEI OF 10c 
IN STAMPS, 


8g) -TROUT FLIES 


Biological survey and scientific study of trout 
{ Streams enabled us to design the 


A.L. & W. SELECTED SIX, 
Striker, Black Witch, Mink, Kingfisher, Blue Heron, 
A L. & W Favorite—proven to be the best assortment 
for American waters after years of experience and testing Ex- 
clusive designs. 
Sizes 8-10-12—T D eyed flies to gut. Send $1.00 for 
sample set of six along with free literature on 


FISHING IN CANADA. 


Also authentic fishing and hunting information on request 
' (stamps not accepted) 


ALLCOCK LAIGHT & WESTWOOD £on"ary 
ESTABLISHED 64 YEARS 


228 pay ST. TORONTO CANADA 
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An “Otp Town” is the ideal canoe for every fishing 
trip. Light in weight and perfect in balance. Strong 
and durable too. Priced as low as $67. 

New catalog gives prices and complete information 
about sailing canoes, square-stern canoes, dinghies, 
etc. Write for free copy today. Otp Town Canor 
Co., 886 Fourth St., Oid Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes’ 


WY NOT spend Spring, Summer 
and Fallgathering but- 
terflies, insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 


lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. Simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, price-list. 








Send 10 cepts Cent stems @) for my Tl getvared Pro- 

ctus ‘ore sendin: ies. ir. Sinclair. 
Beater insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, ‘gan 
Diego, . 
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| Burkhardt, Wisconsin, 








lure made by Bruce which he calls 
“Pike-O-Teaser.” It is the shape of a 
June bug, tied with green, brown, and 
red silk, and some black fur. Great 
northern pike hit this lure madly. 


Last Summer, Bruce and I found a 
deep pool in the Willow River below 
in which big 
rainbows lived. Years ago in one of 
the Mikado’s streams I caught a ten- 
pound rainbow trout on a red berry 
from a wild rose bush. I thought this 
sort of bait might tempt granddads 
in the Willow. So, when we went back 
there, we used red berries, and Bruce 
connected up with a four-pounder 
which put up a hard fight. 


NOTHER time in a Wisconsin 

creek Bruce and I found a school 
of small-mouth bass. First we used 
flies without any result. Then we used 
bucktails and spinners, then spoons, 
and a half dozen other lures, but none 
of them tempted the fins. At last I 
was forced to play the trump card, 
and succeeded. I am almost ashamed 
to tell what this bait was. It was the 
stomach of a bass. We put it on a 
hook and without a sinker, let it float 






















Courtesy Great Northern Railway 


Cow Nurses Fawn of the Forest 


RS. E. COOPER, who lives on a 
‘homestead bordering the Glacier 
National Park game preserve, is visited 
every morning by a fawn that leaves 
its mother in the forest to nurse bossy. 


|The mother deer patiently waits for 
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along the bank covered with high grass, 
The bass struck it viciously, and we 
landed five nice ones. 

Experience seems to show that if 
fish do not strike a lure, it is not be- 
cause they have sore mouth, but be- 
cause a wrong lure is offered, or else 
a proper lure is offered in a wrong 
manner. 


Theoretically and experimentally, it 
can be proved that angling is not only 
an art, but it is a science as well. If 
all phases of angling are considered 
from a purely scientific point of view 
and understood, an angler will be able 
to coax the fins to strike at any time 
of the year. I have seen a champion 
fisherman catching a bass with a piece 
of white handkerchief stuck on a hook, 
retrieving it in a peculiar manner. It 
is the lack of scientific knowledge on 
the part of us fishermen concerning the 
conditions, habits and temper of the 
fish that causes us at certain times of 
the year to come home with our empty 
hands. 

Give the fish the kind of lure they 
are interested in, and serve them in a 
manner they like, and the angler’s luck 
will always be good. 





































the fawn at a safe distance and 4p- 
pears to be contented to allow this re 
lay relief furnished by the cow. The 
cow offers no objections and Mrs. 
Cooper generously “spares the milk” 
because she likes to pet the fawn. 
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JOHNSON HAS GIVEN WINGS TO WATER TRAVEL 
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To a Trouteteria wR ET Sp ee 


(Continued from page 347) 


For an entertaining and unique ex- 
perience in the realm of the unexpected, 
a mid-winter day’s trouting at this 
particular place is one which will 
linger long in the memory of even the 
most precise and scientific disciple of 
Izaak Walton. 

The drive there extends through 
beautiful country, diversified with cit- 
rus groves, alfalfa fields, and shadowy 
mountain ranges along the horizon, 
and the hospitality with which visitors 
are received is one of the charms of 
the outing which will round out fitting- 
ly a morning or afternoon’s sport. 


Shreveport Casting Tournament 


HREVEPORT, Louisiana has just 

made a unique use of the two 
months closed season on hunting and 
fishing in their state. On April 27th, 
the sportsmen of the city and section 
gathered for Louisiana’s first Fly Fish- 
ing and Casting Tournament. There 
were some 200 entrants and the tour- 
nament, which was held in the Coliseum 
of the State Fair Grounds at 7 o’clock 
in the evening, attracted wide atten- 
dance and interest. The weeks of closed 
fishing preceding the tournament were 
used for practise. 

This tournament was sponsored by 
the W. H. Dilg League of America 
of which Shreveport is the mother 
chapter. This league operates in five 
states and has for its sole purpose the 
Sacred cause of conservation. Louisi- 
ana has thirty one chapters and Ohio, 
Michigan, Illinois and Texas are W. H. 


N FIVE FAMOUS 
é Johnsons 


Light Single 
Wort Spies weight 
Ibs. Price....-. $115 


Light Twin 
World’s lightest weight 
twin cylinder colbeae— 


otandard Twin 


Class B motordeveloping 
11h. p.maximum. Weight 
61 Ibs. 

Price 


Big Twin 


« Class C motor develop- 


ing 162h. P. maximum. 
Weight 85 lbs 

Price 

Giant Twin 

Entirely new model for 
1928.Weight 110 lbs. 25 
h. p. World’s highest 


powered fastest 
outboard. Price $275 


RACING MODELS 
in Standard, Big and 
Giant Twin sizesat slightly 
higher prices. 

Allprices 
f.o.b. Waukegan, Illinois 


— dazzling speed of a racing car... the 
soaring flight of an airplane .. . neither can 
equal the exciting thrill of speeding over the 
water in a Johnson powered boat. 

Skimming close to the water gives a sensation 
of swiftness far beyond actual speeds. The foam- 
ing water leaps at you and swirls behind as you 
go flying on. You're off to healthful recreation 
with the thrill of headlong flight. 

Notuntil you have sat at the throttle of a John- 
son and felt this winged speed, tinged with dar- 
ing, can you know what boating really is. 

Anglers know it from their fast and easy 
trips between fishing haunts. Cottagers know it 
and revel in its joy as they drive their boats 
undreamed miles over inviting water trails. 
Yachtsmen know it too. For them it means new 
comfort as they ply back and forth in Johnson 
powered tenders. 

The 1928 Johnson Motors are increased 35% 
in power. They maintain maximum horse- 
power in each of the three popular racing 
classes. They are built with Lynite pistons. 
They hold a surprise in point of easy starting, 
quick get-away, and quiet, smooth performance. 
Full Pivot Steering unobtainable in any other 
outboard motor provides the widest range of 
maneuverability. 

You will be interested in the booklet, “What 
You Should Have in an Outboard Motor.” We 
will gladly send it on request. 

Sold on free trial and easy payments if desired 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1561 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Motors 
Export Division, 75 West Street, New York City 


I A N_A A 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 
Distributors: roo Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario 
Hoffars, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Johnson 


d : 5 Dilg League states. The tournament 
is re- was for amateurs only. 0, b d Me 
a The Shreveport Chapter of the W. H. Ul Oan Olors 
ae Dilg League hope to make this an an- ~ Se = 
m ° » ~_ 


nual affair during the months of March 
or April each spring. 


MORE THAN HALF THE OUTBOARD MOTORS THAT ARE SOLD ARE JOHNSONS 
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OLT action rifles 
B with ordinary 

“double draw” 
military pulls have a 
highly unpleasing habit 
of pulling at different 
weights or different de- 
grees of smoothness. 
The difference may oc- 
cur between the empty 
and the loaded rifle, or 
even between different 
cartridges when shoot- 
ing. 

The trouble lies in 
the fact that a loaded 
cartridge in the cham- 
ber, particular a min- 
imum chamber, thrusts 
the bolt more to the 
rear than it is when 
the rifle is empty and 
thus alters the engage- 
ment of the sear with 
the sear-shoulder in the 
firing pin which is nat- 
urally a part of the 
bolt. 

Likewise some sloppy 
bolt guns let the firing 
pin and back end of 
bolt ride the sear down- 
ward as it is disen- 
gaged from the sear 
shoulder or notch. 

I had a typical case 
of the first trouble the 
other day when a new 
rifle, Springfield, just 
received, pulled like a 
dream when empty, but 


developed two clicks 
and one ooze when 
pulled on a_ loaded 
“hull.” 


“Red Elliott,” baptized R. K. by his 
parents who had not closely observed 
the color of his hair at the time, and 
a partner of Ross King, the famous 
gunstocker, evolved a modification of 
the old Ross sear-roller scheme to 
obviate this varying pull trouble and 
to make pulls respectable on rifles 
which never before had pulled cor- 
rectly. (See sketch page 366.) 

A pilgrim in New York State wrote 
the other day, asking if said Red would 
divulge the secret of this roller so it 
could be installed without sending the 
rifle west. In reply to the query this 
good looking and good. natured and fat 
party who is the best gun mechanic on 
the Coast, not to mention being one of 
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MMUNITION ana GAME TRAILS 
Bolt-Action Sear-Rollers 








Thoroughbreds. 


the best rifle shots, sends to me a 
sketch and tells this brother or any 
others having similar ambition to hop 
to it, the idea is not patented and they 
are welcome to make full use of it. 
As per the sketch, the plan is merely 
a piece of spring steel, screwed to the 
lower side of the tang of the rifle and 
carrying a roller which constantly 
thrusts against the cocking piece of 
the rifle to ensure constant clearance 
between that part and the sear. Said 
constant clearance ensures a uniform 
pull under any conditions of empty or 
loaded rifle, thick-headed shell, mini- 
mum chamber, or sloppy-fitting bolt. 
Mr. Elliott observes “Really nothing 
to it, but it takes a lot of fiddling and 


Edited by 


CapTAIN Epwarp C,. CROsSSMAN 






fussing to get it richt. 
The Mauser cocking 
piece has an extra 
guide on it at the rear 
end. This, I think, 
should be ground off 
enough at the bottom 
to clear the roller.” 

Also, as a little P. S, 
of my own, the reason 
for the military double- 
draw pull is to afford 
ample engagement of 
sear with the firing pin 
or cocking piece be- 
cause of the violent 
slam with which these 
parts engage and the 
tolerance in the fit of 
the bolt in the rifle 
Personally I like it, 
and find not the least 
trouble after thirty 
years military rifle 
shooting in changing 
from this “take-up” 
pull to the fixed light 
pull of say my single 
trigger shotguns. 

Those parties who 
want this “take-up” 
removed ought to 
watch their steps, it 
removes a margin of 
safety in the pull of 
the rifle. Some years 
ago old friend John 
Colby had a Mauser 
arranged with a fixed 
pull which stood John’s 
handling of the bolt 0. 
K. However, we ex- 
changed rifles on a 
little hunt, and the first 
time I worked this bolt 
roughly and rudely like an old military 
rapid fire shot, “Bang” she went as I 
slammed home on the second shell. So 
I tried it again later and found I could 
fire the rifle every time I slammed it 
shut. However, the shooter is entitled 
to a clean, sharp, light-let-go when 
this first take-up has been gathered up, 
said final pull to run not over about 3 
lbs. This is what the roller does for 
the rifle. 


Pistol Grips on Shotguns 
ROTHER writes to know will I dis- 
cuss the matter of shotgun stock 
grips, and the why and wherefore of 
the straight, half and full pistol grip 
on such guns. 
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instead of discuss. 

The said cuss is to be applied to this 
straight grip notion which handicaps 
a lot of perfectly good shooters who 
have not stopped to look into the grip 
matter. 

As the logically minded party will 
note, when he holds a gun to his shoul- 
der and endeavors to pull it back firmly 
where it belongs, the right hand is 
pulled straight to the rear or parallel 
with the stock and grip. Now if you 
will try out a little different applica- 
tion of the same idea and try to climb 
a greased pole to secure the pig which 
is up for a prize, you will find that you 
make small progress unless you have 
sanded your pants and hands and 
otherwise cheated on the sports com- 
mittee. 

The more nearly your wrist is kept 
in line with the forearm and with the 
stock, the greater tendency to slip 
backward on the stock. What prevents 
it is the cramped grip of the fingers 
around the stock, friction aided by the 


checking on the grip. There is always} 


a tendency with the straight grip to 
throw the wrist outward to increase 
this friction, and the result is to tire 
fingers and wrist at the end of a long 
string of shots. This is not theory 
from observation of pictures of gun 
stocks. It is practical experience. 

There is nothing worse in the gun- 
stock line than a small, round, straight 
grip, found on some guns. The diame- 
ter prevents a fair hold, the roundness 
affords no guide in bringing the gun 
swiftly to the shoulder. 

The excuses given for straight grips 
are two—one of them that it looks 
snappier. You know what the old lady 
said when she used to kiss the cow— 
or what the drunk said when he took 
the long drink out of the fire extin 
guisher. 

The other is that with a double gur 
with two triggers it facilitates chang- 
ing to the second trigger because pic- 
tures prove that the whole hand is 
shifted to the rear. There is some 
slight merit in this contention, but none 
of practical value. When a man gets 
this cranky he ought to get him a 
single trigger gun—then he can have 
a close pistol grip and be happy. When 
you shift the hand to a rear trigger 
you automatically change your stock 
length % to % inch, which is a good 
argument against straight grips that 
will let you do this! ! ! ! 

Theory forgotten, experience has 
proved in my case and in hundreds of 
others that a straight grip tires the 
right hand far more than a good pistol 
grip in a long series of shots. 

Generally speaking, no shotgun grip 
should be less than 4% inches around, 
it should be slightly oval or diamond- 
shaped in cross section and with single 
trigger or one trigger on a pumpgun 
or single barrel, it should not. be more 
than 4 inches from center of trigger to 
nearest point of grip cap or the end of 
the grip. The neatest grip in my entire 
shotgun outfit is on a double barrel 
Smith, with single trigger. It is of the 
half pistol variety in that it has no 


I will, but some of it will be cuss | 








Pnumaticraft 


Cant capsize- Sate- ed 


A real 10% ft. boat that can be inflated in 3 

minutes with foot bellows! Packs into a bag 4 
small enough to carry by hand, on auto run- 
ning board, stow in your motor boat or pack 
in your trunk! Great for auto tourists, camp- 
ers, hunters, fishermen. Can’t capsize, carries 
6 adults with ease, skims over the water with 
remarkable speed. Made of best materials, 
durable and sturdy. Moderately priced. Ask 
your dealer or mail coupon for descriptive 
folder “‘C” and complete details. 













Pneumatic Boat Corp 
122 Branford Pl., Newark, N.J. 


Please send me, without obligation, 
illustrated folder ‘‘C’’ and prices 
on PNUMATICRAFT. 


Start the youngsters 

with a .410, smallest of shotguns, 

no perceptible recoil, little noise but Oh 

Boy! how it will kill sparrows, rats or ver- 

min. Big Bill, an Ithaca Gun maker, killed out Stns 
lotsofrabbitsanda big gray fox with a.410. Caralog Free ere x 


Ithaca Gun Co. + Ithaca, N.Y. + Box 25 
$60.00 


HIGHEST POWER RIFLES IN THE WORLD. 
BUFFALO NEWTON RIFLES Now Being Delivered. 
MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Calibers .256 Newton, .30 Newton, .30 U.S.G. & .35 Newton 
Send Stamp for catalog. Buffalo Newton Rifle Co., New Haven, Conn, 








s 
Guns in One 
Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; lower barrel 
mooth bored) sheots .44 and .410 shot or ball. 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. Fits you for large and 
small game or inexpensive target practice. Stock folds 
up or detaches. Shoulder holster furnished. Send for 

Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich.,U.S. A. 























THE GREAT JOSTAM ANTI-FLINCH 


GUN REPAIRING 


RECOIL BY FIRST CLASS MECHANICS 
PADS Now is the time to have your Gun or Rifle over- 
hauled for the coming season. All kinds of 
For Shotguns general repairing: Guns, Ammunition, Fishing 


Tackle, Camping, Golf, Archery and Tennis. 
NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO, 
95 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
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Cal. 30-406-shot 
Hrag Carbine 
aay “a toping $ Q° 


rts guarentesd for one year 

for our Free e il'ustrat ted ceteina of ussaee 

saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, apts and Gov’t goods. 

TERMS CASH 1627-0 North 10th Street 
W. STOKES KIRK Philadelphia: Pa’ 


fine NEW 
Target and ‘aie’ Pi 
Sotoched.® € ‘s 
ieee a coon et irene D 
*.STOLGER. ING. NEW pet i 
509 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St 


NOC. O. D. 
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Ins and Outs 


NTO the blankets and out 

again ... into the streams 
and out. . . intothe woodlands 
and back to the roads... When 
the camper takes to the open 
road, he must carry with him 
his house as well as his bed and 
board ... All possible equip- 
ment for dry land and wet... 
for good and bad weather. 


We make a specialty of out- 
fitting camping expeditions, 
and can suggest innumerable 
conveniences and necessities. 





grip cap and the end is rounded off, 
but is not half pistol in shape. It is 
4 inches according to the measurements 
I have mentioned and the curve starts 
at the trigger guard, not half way back 
like an afterthought. It is 4% inches 
in circumference—would be better 414. 
It is a scant 1% inches across it from 
side to side and 15% inches up and 
down—that is the side. It has small 
sharp checking and in looks and feeling 
is the best grip I own. 

I like the capped type of grip on a 
rifle, on the shotgun I prefer the type 
with the end rounded over, but that 
does not mean merely a half grip, it 
means a short full curve to support the 















































Bae hand—a full pistol with the cap left 
Folding Camp Beds off and the end neatly rounded. 
Kapok Mattresses Also there is no need for the grip 
Air Beds running too much below the lower line 
Double Blankets of the stock like something on the gun 
Folding Camp Bathtubs that doesn’t belong there. With a 4 
Folding Chairs inch grip—trigger to end across the 








chord—there is no need for the grip 
running more than %-inch below the 
lower stock line. With shorter rifle 
grip of about 3% inches it may run 
1% inch, but this is enough. The part 
that sticks below the hand is not neces- 
sary and merely makes the gun appear 
heavy and clumsy at this portion. Some 
stockers’ nightmares in this line re- 


Roll-up Tables 
Folding Camp Tables 
Folding Canvas Buckets 
Arizona Camp Crates 
Armorsteel Cooking Outfits 
Refrigerator Baskets 
Gasoline Stoves 
Aluminol Cooking Sets 
Folding Lanterns 













Waterproof Match Boxes semble Fill wareluba. 
Axes 
Marquee Tents ; 
Protecto Duck Wall Tents Cleaning the Shotgun 


RESUME that discussion of clean- 

ing a shotgun will cover a subject 

as out of date as the best technique for 

cranking an automobile motor, now that 

rustless primers are with us in all their 
glory. 

However, no primer is going to keep 
the lead out of a shotgun, although it 
will help in the matter of preventing 
rough barrel, pits and some of the 
cause for leading. And, a neat coating 
of lead in a gun barrel is not well 
adapted to improving its -shooting. 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL Long observation of pattern results 
persuades me that it is a good way to 


CROSSES THE BOULEVARD knock out a good portion of the virtues 


ns | of the gun—if any. 
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These are a few of the hundreds 
of conveniences we have for camp- 
ing. Send for our camp catalogue. 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 
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Sketch of 
“Red” Elliott's 
sear roller. 


NOT 70 SUF. 





See text 
on page 364. 
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These lugs test on vecelver 


A shotgun is a pest to clean in one 
item, the same being that the front 
end the barrel is pinched down about 
1/25th of an inch and the patch which 
fits tightly in the bore, fits worse than 
tight at the choke. 

Years ago the Marble folks used to 
make a rod with a smaller expander 
rod working inside of it to expand the 
split head. Control was by a little 
finger lever at the grip. I don’t know 
why they discontinued it. 

The Hooker Mfg. Co. sent to me the 
other day a gun cleaner which is some- 
thing along this line. It is a split steel 
head with an expander and knurled 
ring to control it, and it screws on any 
shotgun rod. 

To clean the choke you push the ring 
forward, and to expand for the bore 
you pull it back. It holds a patch bet- 
ter than any head I have seen—and a 
box of cut patches about 2% inches 
across accompany the cleaner. It makes 
shotgun cleaning a pleasure, although 
it creates a serious problem as to what 
to do with our old shirts now that these 
patches are on the market. 

The cleaner folks claim that this head 
will also remove lead. Mebbeso—if you 
rub long enough—but I still prefer a 
little wad of steel wool, which you can 
get for 15c per box, and which does the 
work neatly, quickly and_ without 
scratching the bore. But, the Hooker 
head and the cut patches are the best 
gun-cleaning combination I have seen 
for the smooth-bored gun. 


Hand-Boring, Etc. 


I AM writing this paragraph or two 
with some hesitancy because there 
are three or four people who can guess 
as to the names I leave blank. Also 
because I have been one of the advo- 
cates of fine and unusual guns where 
the owner is able to pay for them and 
wants .a little more joy out of gun 
ownership and shooting than he can get 
from the stock article. 

However, in common fairness to the 
makers of ordinary double guns, I be- 
lieve it well to print the experience of 
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this particular chap, in view of the 
punk that is so freely handed out that 
the shooting of our ordinary shotguns 
can be much improved by somebody or 
other and his special hand-boring, etc., 
etc. Hand work in making a fine shot- 
gun is all fine in the actual making of 
the gun. However, no hand-work has 
yet been discovered that will improve 
the simple process of running a stand- 
ard set of choke boring tools up a 
shotgun barrel, with possibly a little 
touching up or draw-boring by hand to 
give a final finish to the process. And 
any gun factory can—and often does— 
put on this final finish. 

Likewise when it is all done the 
chances are highly in favor of a scrub 
pumpgun without any more hand work 
on it than a Ford rear axle, outshoot- 
ing the special gun, shot for shot and 
with every make of “hull” on the mar- 
ket. So much for the preamble. 


An eastern shooter fell for the siren- 


song of one of these special gunmakers | 


to the extent that he gave him an order | 


to build for said shooter a special 20 
pore barrel. - This special gunmaker 
stated that it would pattern at least 
80%, and that he owned and shot a 20 
bore that patterned 85% regularly in 
the standard 30” at 40 yards. What 
he meant was that it patterned 85% 
regularly in the standard No. 7% circle 
just under his hat. 

So ten weeks later there arrived the 
special extry 20 gauge barrel that 
couldn’t even stutter less than 80%. 

“It is a complete fizzle,” wrote the 
eastern shooter. “Most of my patterns 
ran in the high 40% class, a few in 
50% and but one was as high as 61% 


in a run of over 75 shots. Mind you I! 


used the same lot of shells in this test 
that I used in patterning my little 
Blank gun which gave me consistent 
70% patterns and several 75% and one 
75.9%.” 

The shooter made other remarks that 
were much hotter than these, but this 
is enough. The moral is, brethren, 
that the special gunmaker can give 
you your money’s worth, if he is honest, 
in a special stock, or in a special re- 
modelling job, and in a few cases like 
Pope, Neidner, & Peterson, can give 
you a special barrel. But nobody is 
going to give you your money’s worth 
in any special shotgun patterns or give 
you anything our ordinary double gun 
makers cannot give you in regular run 
of their work. And if he claims such 
ability, hang your check on his guaran- 
tee of performance and don’t let him 
take it down until such performance is 
demonstrated. 

Also don’t, in the name of common 
sense, let any small fry tinkerers have 
a good shooting barrel to tinker with 
on his promise to improve it. 

If he fails to improve it, who’s hold- 
ing the sack? 

Any amateur tinkerer, even as you 
and I, can take metal out of a shotgun 
choke. But, who’s going to put it back 
again? 


HE Super-Elto Quad 
— 4-cylinders! 
Hereis a velvety luxury 
and slashing thrill of per- 
formance utterly new in 
outboard motoring. 


Here is — not merely The QUAD 
speed—but 4-cylinder e 

speed! Twenty-five Price $275,00 
smooth, vibrationless . 

miles an hour in big, plump-cushioned 
runabouts! Thirty-five miles — and up— 
on the faster type of racing hulls! 
Vibrationless—no vibration at any speed. 
Dependable — no motor offers a greater 
degree of steadfast reliability. Dual igni- 
tion and dual carburetion. Instant starting. 
Easy, dependable reverse. Soft flexibility 
and obedient handling ease. 

The Quad is compact, truly portable. 
Transferring it from runabout or family 
boat to racing hull is the work of seconds. 
Despite 4-cylinders and tremendous 
power, it weighs but 92 pounds. 


‘These Two Motors 
answer every demand 
for utmost speed on 
racers—/or Swiftest 
runabout service- 
for all-round per- 


formance on 
any fast. hull 
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HE Super Elto Speed- 
ster—greatest of mid- 
dle weight speed motors! 
Here is a new type of 
speed-utility motor—ca- 
pable, versatile, amazing- 


MEE) y fast, enormously sturdy. 


a A fighting, winning cham- 
Price, $165.00 pion on the race course. 
A rollicking companion 

on a staunch, swift play boat — 


And equally at home on the stern of aspeedy 
cruise-about — as jaunty and fit at the end 
ofa thousand mile grind as at the beginning. 


The Speedster is an ideal shipmate for the 
eager boy whose greatest thrill is in lead- 
ing the fleet. It is a boon to the sportsman 
and fisherman who demand speed without 
sacrifice of serviceability. It operates per- 
fectly at slowest trolling speed. 

Starts with finger-tip ease—a quarter turn 
flip of the flywheel. Compact, portable, 
weighs but 62 pounds. 


Write today for the Elto Book. Elto Outboard Motor Co., Ole Evin rude, President, 
Mason St., Department 11, Milwaukee. 





NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots; 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc, 


Government’s sacrifice saveg 
‘ou money. Write for copy, 
















A New Lefever Single for . 





The Older Lefever Double for 










sale Speedster 





ARMY HAVERSACK 


“ ;heavy canvas, with leather sling, 
cage" \with pockets, for campers, farmers, 
Agg| woodsmen, 


Price $1.00 POSTPAID 


@1927, at 50 cents, show tents, high- 
powered rifles, helmets, saddles, etc, 
# Special circular for 2c. stamp. Es- 
JZ tablished 1865. 

Francis Bannerman Sons 
50! Broadway 


fe @ee 


$28.25 


€ ° ° . 


The U. S. Navy uses Lefevers. Whoever saw a broken Lefever? 
Ask for a circular. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Illustrated catalog, 380 pages, issue 
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OUTBOARD 
MOTORBOAY, 
NG NEOs Ca 


CAREFRE 
VACATIONS 
ON THE 


Away from dust 
and gasoline and 
crowded roads. 
Swift, light, safe 
Outboard Motor 
Boats. 
Beautiful, easily handled 
speed or pleasure craft; 
3-4-5 or 6 passengers. 
MeErRACO—OLD TowN— 
Sea SLeEp and HErRBst 
Boats; JOHNSON-LOCK- 
woop and ELTo motors, 
speeds from 6 to 40 m.p.h. 
You will be surprised at 
the moderate costs of this 
new sport. You'll see in 
our New Marine Depart- 
ment perhaps the most 
complete selection of 
every accessory for 
Outboard Motorboat- 
ing ever assembled. 


HUNTING 
CAMPING 
FISHING 


Literature 
on request. 


Von LENGERKE 
¢DETMOLD INC 


FH SCHAUFFLER, Pres. 
349 MADISON AVENUE, New 


Life of Trapgun Barrels 


N Anxious Inquirer writes to a 
double gun company and wants to 
know how long the barrel will last on 
his new trapgun and how much a new 
one will cost. If Anxious Inquirer will 
kindly consent to keep the rust, emery, 
brick-dust, and fool gunsmiths away 
from that barrel, he will never need to 
buy another. By the time he gets that 
one shot out he will be sitting in the 
chimney corner, if such a thing is left 
in this country, prevaricating to his 
great-grand-children about how near he 
came to winning the Grand American 
Handicap. 

And, the barrel won’t be shot out 
even then, he’ll just blame the barrel 
for what Father Time has done to his 
shooting eye and hand. 

I’ve never seen a barrel that was 
actually shot out, but I presume such 
a thing could be done if man, shoulder, 
time and ammunition all held out. 


And High-Power Rifle Barrels 


OWEVER, the high power rifle 

barrel does quit early enough to 
give one a little cause for thought, par- 
ticularly if the barrel has been turned 
down and blued and engraved and all 
that since leaving the makers. In my 
job at the U. S. Army Small Arms 
Ballistic Station in Florida I had occa- 
sion to assist, oversee, or observe the 
erosion test of several score of barrels 
by actual firing in machine guns and 
later to star-gauge these barrels which 


sprayed bullets all over the lagoon 


when their time came to quit. 

With some powders the barrels last. ' 
ed less than 4,000 shots. With others 
they went 10,000—both, of course, in 
machine gun fire at high speed. 

A barrel. firing pyro powder and 
square base bullets slow fire as the 
sportsman would use his would give 
practical accuracy for at least 12,000 
shots. Probably 15,000 would be nearer 
the correct figure. 

Naturally the pure sporting rifle will 
far outlast the sportsman if he confines 
his shooting to a little target work and 
hunting, most of it slow fire. Any rifle 
firing the 06 ammunition will last at 
least 6,000 shots with good accuracy 
with the worst stuff we can put into it, 

Rapid fire is, of course, much tougher 
on a barrel than the same ten shots 
fired in say ten minutes instead of one 
minute. The barrel steel temperature 
is rapidly raised and the erosion pro- 
ceeds faster. 


Barrel life depends mainly on powder 


-gas erosion and not on the amount it is 


“worn by the bullet” as so many shoot- 
ers imagine. Because of the much 
lower pressures and temperatures the 
rifles of the 30-30 class outlast the 
military class, although both use metal 
jacket bullets and the wear should be 
equal. 

A great many fine rifles are worn 
out from improper use of the cleaning 
rod. It is either used not at all, or else 
not often enough. 


Questions and Answers 


SHOOTING EDITOR—Would you kindly let me 
know which of the following rifles is best buy 
for game in Penna., irrespective of price. Cal. 
250/3000 Savage—Mod. 20, Mod. 40, or Mod. 45. 

Will the Western Cartridge Cos. 250/3000 
shell loaded with 100 gr. bullet work in these 


rifles ? 
PENNA. 

ANSWER—The Model 20 is obsolete. I never 
thought a great deal of it, even if it were not. 

The newer rifles, M. 40 and 45, are selling at 
a lower price and will be more satisfactory. I 
believe, although I have seen only the experi- 
mental rifle concerning which I made a number 
of suggestions which the company adopted. 

The .45 would naturally be a little nicer as 
having checked stock. ‘Should suggest this rifle 
with Lyman receiver sight. 

Yes, the 100 gr. Western ammunition will 
work in these rifles. I do not know in this new 
rifle what change in impact will be produced by 
the change in bullet weight, it depends so much 
on the barrel vibration and may be considerable. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


SHOOTING EDITOR—Could you give me a record 
of test of “Revolver cartridges at 50-yard 
ranges.” 

I wish to know what groups the 38 Winchester, 
44 Winchester, and 45 Colt will do in hands of 
experts and machine rests. 

Missouri. 

ANSWER—It is difficult to obtain any authentic 
data covering the cartridges you mention be- 
eause of the difficulty of holding any revolver 
in a machine rest and because of the human 
element entering into any expert’s work with 
a revolver. - 

Major Hatcher quotes three sets of opinions 
by expert revolver shot, by a factory authority 
and by a well known writer on revolver shoot- 
ing. 
They give the .38/40 and 44/40 4 to 5 inch 
groups at 50 yards for one authority, while 
the factory man says 3% to 4 inches at the 
same range. 

Neither one is an ideal pistol cartridge, being 
as you know rifle cartridges in primary design. 
No well designed pistol cartridge strives for 
very high velocity in its bullet, particularly in 
the large calibers. 

The .45 Colt according to the factory man 
will make 214 to 4 inch groups, according to the 


expert shot will make 4 to 5% inch and accord- 
ing to the other chap 5 to 6 inches. My own 
estimate would be that a 4 inch average is low 
for this cartridge. 

The .44 Special or .44 Russian is preferable 
to any of the three from an all-round stand- 


point. 
SHOOTING Ebivor. 


SHOOTING EpDITOoR—Will you please answer the 
following; stamp is enclosed for reply. 

Do you consider the model 99 Savage, 
take-down rifle, plenty strong enough to stand 
the strain of such a powerful shell as the .330 
Savage? 

2. Do you consider the .800 Savage a good 
calibre to select for big game hunting in Maine, 
or would you suggest some other calibre in the 
same make and style of gun? (I really prefer 
a Savage in the model 99, take-down, but want 
to be sure the action is perfectly safe. Have 
read so many articles recently about the superi- 
ority of the bolt action in this regard that | am 
wondering if the older model rifles are really the 
thing to use with modern ammunition.) 

Any information you can give me on the «above 
will be greatly appreciated as I am about to 
buy a new rifle and do not want to make any 
mistake. 

MASSACHUSET'S. 

ANswer—Your inquiry of the 28th of Jan- 
uary: I have never heard of a Savage M99 letting 
go, although there is more or less spring in 
firing, making reloading not so good as with 
the bolt gun. 

To settle the question as to their proof tests 
I queried my Savage friends as to how muc 
this action would stand: . 

They reply that the .300 is shot with a regular 
70,000 Ib. proof load, like the Springfield, and 
that at various times they have tried to blow 
up the rifle with loads going as high as 100,000 
Ibs. or more, without success. 

It is therefore quite as good as the boli sun 
in safety, if not quite so good for reloading, 
due to stretch of the fired case, | : 

The .800 is the best shell for their M99 rifle, 
and the only modern one outside of the .250 
which is too light for moose. 

Practically it is but little inferior to the 06, 
although of course considerably inferior 


variety of loads and bullets available. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 
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Delicious Meals in the 
“(Great Outdoors’”’ 


Now you can prepare for that week-end trip know- 
ing that each meal will beas delicious asif served on 
your tableat home. Fresh food—cool drinks—tasty 
sandwiches—milk, butter, eggs, meat as fresh and 
salads as crisp as if just taken from the ice box. 


No depending on roadside lunch counters and 
country restaurants. No chance of a picnic being 
ruined by spoiled food. The Hawkeye Basket 
Refrigerator keeps food “‘ice cold.” 

More Econamical, Too 
Thousands of motorists and tourists will never 
travel without a Hawkeye Basket Refrigerator in 
the car. The small cost is paid for many times by 
preventing food spoilage. 


Welte for Catalog and Low Prices 
Order from your dealer —or direct from factory. 
We guarantee satisfaction—or money back. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
613 Hawkeye Bidg. Burlington, lowa 


awkeyo 


BASKET 
REFRIGERATOR 


The ORIGINAL wide 


GARTER 


Always comfortable. 
Never slips. No adjust- 
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FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10c in stamps 


for sample of No. 9 2311 N. 8th St. 
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Archery Adventures 
in the Palo Duro 
(Continued from page 332) 


We named the cajion that night when 
we drove to Claude to obtain informa- 
tion from Dr. Warner on some of the 
things we had encountered during the 
day. He explained when asked the 
name of the cafion that it had no name. 
He also said that a government bot- 
anist had found a species of cedar, 
known nowhere else in the United 
States, in the cafion twenty-nine years 
ago. We suggested Lost Cedar Cafion 
as a name and it was accepted. We 
then considered ourselves full fledged 
explorers, finding and naming the can- 
yon. 

Back to that wonderful day in Lost 
Cedar Cafion. We tramped for hours 
down the cafion. We saw deer, but did 
not shoot. It was out of season and 
we were in sympathy with the move- 
ment to preserve game in this section. 
We saw coyote, fox, coon, bobcat, ring- 
tail cat, deer and antelope tracks. 

What we considered the most im- 
portant event, not excepting two addi- 
tional rabbits which fell before our 
arrows, was the discovery of a petrified 
forest, which, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, had never been found 
and announced before. This great 
primeval stone forest covered more 
than ten acres of ground and gave us 
an opportunity to use up virtually all 
of our films. Another deep cave, this 
time in a red gyp, selenite and sand- 
stone formation, a hill in the canon 
covered with sea shells, proving this 
area was under water in a prehistoric 
age, and other ancient remains several 
hundred thousand or a few million 
years old, furnished hours of thrills 
and adventure. 


ae our second day was filled with 
wonderful events our third was still 
We started out to 
make the rim of a small part of the 


more memorable. 


canon in our car. - The level plains 
country permits driving almost any- 
where around the rim. We would drive 
to a point and then hike through shin 
oak, stunted cedars, sage brush and 
cactus. We sighted innumerable flocks 
of quail and stalked this game for pic- 
tures. We found an Indian grave on 
a point, but did not desecrate it. On 
one ancient, time-worn point overlook- 
ing the canon we found the bones and 
teeth of a horse-like animal which 
geologists told us were around 500,000 
years old. 

Two of these points yielded valuable 
Indian relics. These were several per- 
fectly formed flint arrow heads. Hav- 
ing Indian blood and again making 
use of the weapon my ancestors had 
used, I was loath to leave the places 
where we made our finds. The Indian 
arrow-makers served a double purpose. 
They sat on the high points and chipped 
out flint arrow heads and also kept 
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The petrified forest in Lost Cedar Canyon. 


watch for buffalo, other Indians, buf- 
falo hunters or any enemy. 

At these two places we collected 
many little pieces of chipped flint. 
Many bits of arrows which had broken 


|; as a result of poor workmanship or 


defective material were included in the 
collection. 

We ran into a tremendous prairie- 
dog town and completed our kill for 
the trip in a terrific fight with a huge 
diamond-back rattlesnake. We were 
stalking through the prairie-dog town 
looking for the cottontails that inhabit 
these places when I noticed a giant 
rattler sticking his head over a prairie- 
dog mound in front of me. I called 
Kraft and released an arrow. It grazed 
the side of the snake’s head. 

Kraft was running toward the hole 
as the snake ducked downward. He 
pulled his arrow to its limit and let it 
drive into the snake as he stood almost 
over the hole. The arrow pierced the 
rattler and one from my bow followed 
it, penning the big reptile temporarily 
in the first landing in the dog hole. 


Catching the arrows and pushing the 
snake close to the wall of the hole we 
lifted the fighting, hissing, rattling 
monster and flung it ten feet away. 

Then began a battle as exciting as 
anyone could imagine. We were shoot- 
ing hurriedly, jumping in and out near 
the snake to retrieve an arrow that had 
missed its mark. In the heat of the 
conflict we were often in real danver. 
The arrows which entered the snake 
were whipped about and out of the 
ground, leaving the reptile a bristling, 
twisting, fighting mass of bloody, dead- 
ly venom. In our excitement we split 
two arrows with other shafts, but 
eventually conquered our giant thir- 
teen-rattler enemy. One of our arrows 
pierced the coiled snake in _ three 
places. 

After this exciting battle we headed 
homeward, tired, sore, blistered, hun- 
gry, but happy that we had found in 
the bow and arrow a new pleasure in 
hunting and in the Palo Duro caion 
an undreamed-of haven for the lover 
of wild, rugged life and scenery. 


Coyotes Via Airplane and 
Round-up 


(Continued from page 339) 


approach from all sides. There are 
always plenty of jack rabbits and cot- 
tontails in the ring, and hunters are 
not always careful in shooting. 

In one of our recent hunts in eastern 
Nebraska the wind was _ blowing 
steadily from the south. We were sta- 
tioned on the south line. As soon as 
the wind started up we knew our luck 
would be nil. Coyotes were sure to 
go north. When the round-up was 
complete the north line had advanced 
only one third of the way to the center, 
but three coyotes had been killed by the 
north line. The animals had got the 
scent of the southerners and had run 
north only to encounter the hunters 
there before they could get away. 


| N a coyote round-up there is an 
“esprit de corps” that is certain to 
grip every participant. This organized 
machine of extermination mixes the 
delight of the hunt with the seriousness 
of quest like no other hunting aggrega- 
tion. I remember my first experience. 
It seemed positively useless for four 
hundred men to surround twenty-five 
square miles and expect to encompass 
completely three or four chicken- 
thieves. Ridiculous. The coyotes would 
hide out, or escape in a crevice some- 
where. Consider the enormity of the 
task—to hunt out every cranny and 
crook of earth in exactly 696,960,000 
square feet of plowed field, stubble, 
pasture, timber, and wasteland! 
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But these hardened outdoor men, 
who always mix the practical with the 
fanciful, passed off the apparent im- 
probability with a smile and a far look 
into the fields ahead. 

My neighbor, Henry, was a_ sub- 
captain, and invited me with the other 
five he had to get for a mile strip on 
the south side of the square. The hunt 
was over a five-mile square six miles 
from town. At one o’clock we were at 
the starting point, the home of the 
captain. Here the captain made cer- 
tain that there were enough men for 
the section. If there had been too 
many, he would have sent them along 
the line to some place where there 
were not enough. One of the men 
drove the truck along the south boun- 
dary, and the hunters dropped off at 
intervals of about two hundred feet. 

At 1:15 we could see that the hunt- 
ers from the sections on the two sides 
of us had already advanced some dis- 
tance. With a signal from the captain 
and a reassuring glance along the 
whole line, up and down the hills on 
either side, we started in to complete 
the circle with the more advanced sec- 
tor in the next few minutes. 


HE complete cordon is usually well 

shaped after the men have ad- 
vanced inward from the sides about a 
half mile, and from the ends about a 
mile. Then the men continue to ap- 
proach closer and closer to their neigh- 
bors, and the army of hunters gets 
nearer to the game. Consequently the 
chances of the game escaping through 
the ring become less and less. 

Every strip of plowed ground is gone 
over with the same thoroughness as 
the timber patches, for even though 
there is little likelihood of scaring up a 
coyote on a plowed field, he might be 
chased in that direction by the ap- 
proaching line from the other direction, 
and make a dash for freedom over the 
plowed ground. And in this particular 
mode of hunting all hunters have equal 
chance to get game. It takes the entire 


four hundred to get the coyote within; 
the ring, and it is purely chance for 
one or another hunter to get a shot 


at a coyote. 


I remember the sensation it was to 
come over the brow of a knoll with 
the rest of the line, and to look down 
over a wide depression in the land- 
scape, and to see the line opposite com- 
ing over the other hill, like a row of 


advancing fence-posts, so evenly spaced 
were they; and on either side came the 


flanking forces, in a jagged but intact 
line, through which no vermin could | 


pass without being shot at a half dozen 
times. 

Nothing stopped the line. A farm 
woodlot was gone through with the 
same pace and persistency as an open 
orchard. Dogs were kept out of the 
ring lest they get shot in the foray. 


A SLINKING grayish form passed 
down the outer side of a hedge 
row. The partner to my left shouted 
“Coyote!” and the line took up the call 
with vigor. The animal dodged into a 
spring crevice, and then under cover 
of the natural trench must have fol- 
lowed it, for in a few moments shots 
rang out to our right, and later we 
found that one of the hunters had 
posted himself on the side of the creek 
bed below, and got a pot shot at the 
coyote as he came rushing down the 
side of the creek. 

It is not often that a hunt of this 
nature yields more than two or three 
coyotes. But such a number is con- 
sidered enough to make a hunt a suc- 
cess. Coyotes are wary, and to keep a 
close ring of men around a twenty-five 
mile square is not easy, when there is 
no ring-master, and when the ground 
is uneven. It has been the custom in 
middle-western states to auction off the 
coyotes after the hunt, and turn the 
proceeds over to some public-spirited 
organization such as the American 
Legion, who sponsors the hunt and 
takes the responsibility therefor. It is 
obvious that unless there was some 
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such sponsor for the hunt, no one 
would accept responsibility for any 
damage to stock, or farm property; 
and in that case farmers would not 
allow such hunts on their land. The 
coyotes often bring as high as fifteen 
dollars, although the usual winning bid 
goes no higher than nine or ten dol- 
lars, the worth of the hide. 


T the round-up even the wives of 

the hunters take part, they hav- 
ing gone by car to the inner section 
which will be the scene of the final 
chapter in the hunt. After the round- 
up a general welcome is exchanged 
among the farmers, an announcement 
of the next hunt is made, the auction 
is held, and photographs taken. The 
most disagreeable part of the hunt is 
the trek back to the starting point, 
where the hunters have left their auto- 
mobiles. But I have never known con- 
versation to lag on the return journey. 
The element of chance in the hunt, the 
sight of game, the prospect of the next 
hunt, furnish plenty to talk about. 

“Schreider said he was going to get 
one next time, you remember, at that 
last hunt? And, by George, wasn’t it 
just his luck to leave the east line, and 
go up north after two o’clock, and get 
there just in time to bag that one com- 
ing down the crick?” 

It was a fact that a last minute 
shift to bolster up another part of the 
cordon put Schreider in a place that 
yielded him his coyote. Every hunter 
goes away from the hunt thoroughly 
convinced that his chance will come on 
the next round-up, and no one be- 
grudges another the shot he gets. 


NE cannot blame the farmers for 

their desire to exterminate the 
coyote in these states. The poultry 
yard is never safe with these varmints 
about. One of my friends tells me that 
on several occasions, in the winter 
when the coyotes cannot get food else- 
where, they become very bold. When 
the poultry is turned out into the gar- 
den in the morning, a coyote hiding by 
will dive into the midst and grab a fat 
pullet right in the presence of the 
farmer, and then dash to his hiding 


place. Sheep and calves are not safe 
if coyotes cannot get enough food by 
other means. 

It is almost impossible to trap them, 
As trappers relate, next to the wolver. 
ine and the fox there is no harder ani- 
mal to trap than the coyote. Poison in 
carrion is the only sure method of get. 
ting them, outside of the methods de. 
scribed above, and coursing them with 
hounds and on horseback. 

That they seem to be holding their 
own in numbers is beyond dispute, 
They are not so plentiful that they are 
often seen in the daytime, but their 
voices of malcontent are omnipresent 
at night the year round. Their howl 
is unmistakable. Beginning’ with a 
series of short barks, like a dog, the 
howl becomes a slow crescendo, then a 
sustained whine, filling the night air 
with such varied intonations that one 
coyote seems an entire pack; after the 
whine a series of prolonged jerks in 
descending cadence follow. Dogs in- 
variably stir nervously on hearing a 
coyote howl so devilishly. 

I wish the coyote could be made to 
know his place. I do not want to see 
him exterminated, for he is the only 
animal in the west typical of the days 
of the buffalo. He symbolizes the wild- 


.hess that once prevailed, and to hear 


him how] his plaintive music turns the 
memory back to covered-wagon days, 
when frontiersmen slept with their 
rifles beside them, for instances are on 
record wherein coyotes in hunger seized 
the leather straps from saddle-bags 
used as pillows, while pioneers were 
sleeping on them. 

However, my wish will be sustained 
for some time to come. The coyote has 
not been tamed or partially domesti- 
cated. He has not lost his cunning. 
Every farmer respects his intelligence, 
and never hopes for complete immu- 
nity. He will live, therefore, to serve 
no other purpose than to be the living 
emblem of the West that has become 
history. 


“Trailing the last gleam after, 
In the valleys emptied of light, 

Ripples a whimsical laughter 
Under the wings of the night.” 


Lost in the Ozarks 


arated again as we entered another 
little valley. Finally I found a place 
where he had crawled into a little cav- 
ern under a bluff, evidently remaining 
for some little time, but there was no 
indication that he had tried to light a 
fire or make himself comfortable. At 
last, following what seemed to be the 
freshest trail into a little hollow, I 
suddenly saw Hale shuffling along not 
a hundred yards ahead of me, shaking 
his head and tossing his arms wildly 
about. As I came up, calling out to 
him, he spun around with a shrill cry, 
and gazed at me a moment with no 
sign of recognition. His eyes were 
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(Continued from page 341) 





staring, his face dead white except 
where it was plastered with dirt and 
dried blood, his clothes were torn, one 
of his boots half unlaced—a forlorn- 
looking human if I ever saw one. With 
another choking yell, he bared his teeth 
and rushed straight at me, frothing 
and spitting like a wounded wildcat. 
Even in his obviously weakened condi- 
tion I was afraid of him—there is 
something singularly unnerving about 
a lunatic—so I stepped back, and 
dodged behind some bushes. Hale 
seemed determined to do me some seri- 
ous injury, and we played hide-and- 
seek around a hazel thicket for some 
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tittle time, but he was so weak that I 


had no difficulty in keeping out of his 
way. Finally he began to fumble with 
his coat, and it suddenly occurred to 
me that this madman still had my 
pistol! With this thought I sprinted 
out of that hollow as fast as I could, 
yelling for Lem at the top of my voice. 
When I finally looked back Hale was 
out of sight, and when Lem came up 
we advanced cautiously to find him ly- 
ing on his face in a snowdrift. Apart 
from some superficial cuts and bruises 
he seemed to be quite unhurt, and his 
pockets were empty—no pistol, no food, 
no knife, no matches. 

It took nearly half a pint of raw 
corn whiskey to get that fellow on his 
feet, and then we practically carried 
him all the way to the cabin. He slept 
all night and half the next day, and 
when he awoke appeared to be in his 
right mind, but unable to remember 
much of his experience. He first real- 
ized that he was lost when he crossed 
his own trail in a little valley, and this 
discovery evidently frightened him so 
that he began to run blindly about. He 
said that he had passed part of the 
night in a hole under a limestone ledge, 


Down the Mackenzie 


(Continued from page 349) 


pushing. In the end, we got her off 
into deep water, around the end of the 
reef, and safely anchored once more, 
in the middle of V Harbor. By this 
time, there were three inches of snow 
on the scow-tarpaulin, and ice all over 
the ropes. 

That day, the Distributor, on her 
final trip of the season, from down 
river to Fort Smith, blew in and took 
shelter between our island and the next. 
Had the wind changed a single point, 
*twould have been her final trip, for all 
time. We visited her that evening, had 
supper aboard, and forgot all our past 
troubles, when the pilot told us it was 
the worst storm in twenty-six years. 

On our way around the shore-line, 
late that night, we saw a bright light 
over on’ Loutit Island, half-a-dozen 
miles away. Our Xmas mail, received 
at Fort Simpson, three months later, 
informed us that it was a huge bon- 
fire, lighted by the passengers of the 
Northern Trader, which had _ been 
dashed to pieces, that very night, on 
the next island. No lives had been 
lost, however, for the Distributor had 
perceived their plight, next morning, 
and had taken everyone off and up to 
Fort Smith, 


Saving a Nice Bass 


(Continued from page 352) 


frayed leader. Three times he came 
out of the water and then, seemingly 
disgusted with being unable to make 
the stump, he started out towards the 
center of the lake. This change of tac- 
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but Lem and.I were unable to confirm! 
this by a study of his trail. We did, 
find his sandwiches, still wrapped in}, 
paper, and we found a box of matches 
and several pieces of money where he 
had thrown them down beside the trail. 
My pistol, however, was gone beyond 
recovery, although we spent several 
cold and weary hours in searching for 
it. 

Hale was up and about the second 
morning after we found him, but he 
looked mighty thoughtful, and didn’t 
have much to say. His sense of supe-| 
riority and general well-being had suf- 
fered a terrible shock. He had made a 
fool of himself, and he realized it— 
which is one of the most painful experi- 
ences that can possibly come to a man 
of his type. We helped pack his war- 
bag and his prehistoric plunder, and a 
few days later he climbed on the train 
at Springfield, Missouri, en route for 
Massachusetts — God’s country, he| 
called it. He has made several trips to 
the North Woods since then, and I am 
told that he is going to hunt big game 
in Africa next year, but he has never 
returned to the Ozarks. And I feel 
somehow that he never will. 
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I might add, here, that the Mission 
folk arrived in safety, at the fisheries 
on Isle de Mort, but that the Speed 
had foundered off Fort Rae. 

During the following week, we 
caught fish, mended the sweeps, pad- 
dled all over the upper end of V Harbor 
hunting for our lost nail-keg, and 
cursed the weather, the country, the 
inhabitants and each other. 

The days were getting mighty short; 
the sun only climbing up a short dis- 
tance, and then travelling a low tra- 
jectory close to the horizon, with the 
resultant effect of a greenish-yellow 
twilight. 

We slept on the deck of the scow- 
sweep platform, so as to be ready to 
take instant advantage of a calm sea. 
Early ‘on the morning of October third, 
we hightailed out, towing, while the 
sun was only about a half-inch above 
the horizon. 

Stopping at the nets, we found ten 
fish, and were highly elated. The sea 
was like a mill-pond, and we passed 
the Green Islands zooming. Hooked 
up side-by-side, to make better time, 
and soon put Isle de Mort and Presque 
Isle far behind. 









Repairs made 
quickly at nomi« 
nal cost by our 
Service Depart- 
ment at Waters 
bury, Conn. 
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tics doubtless saved me the fish. I 
handled him as lightly as possible and 
in ten minutes had him on his side near 
the boat. Deliberating whether to at- 
tempt to put my thumb in his mouth 
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and lift him in, or submerge the side of 
the boat and slide him in, I decided 
upon the latter method as being the 
safer, for he could have broken the 
remaining portion of the leader with 
one vigorous flop. At this moment it 
recurred to me that: “For want of a 
nail the shoe was lost, for want of a 
shoe the horse was lost, for want of the 
horse the General was lost, for want 
of the General the battle was lost; all 
for the want of a horse-shoe nail.” 
“Oh, for a landing net!” I thought. 
But having none, I did the next best 
thing and had him safely in the bottom 
of the boat. That fish was tired—so 
tired, in fact, that he hadn’t a flop left 
in him, while he was being unhooked 
and placed in the well. His hoggish- 


ness was his undoing, for on being 
opened his stomach was found to con. 
tain a partially-digested, five-inch yel- 
low perch. What did he weigh? Just 
three pounds, twelve ounces, three 
hours later and had likely dried out 
from three to four ounces. 

Amawalk reservoir is but forty-seven 
miles from New York City and easily 
accessible by good roads. Boats may 
not be rented, but may be loaned on the 
water-shed lakes. There are pickerel, 
small- and large-mouthed bass and 
white perch, for those who know how, 
when and where to fish. Crawfish, 
helgramites and live minnows, for the 
former and night-crawlers for the 
perch, which average about three to 
the pound. 


We Take the Missus 
Fishing 


By GENE ZIEGFELD 


for a fishing trip. The Missus 

never seemed to mind; she was 
more than occupied with the children 
and one thing and another, as women 
generally are—and should be, but— 
this year she rebelled. Rebelled is not 
exactly the word. I was informed 
sweetly that we would motor to 
Florida in February, and if I wanted 
any fishing I could do it then. The 
children were in school practically the 
entire day, she put forth, and their 
grandmother would be glad of the 
opportunity to boss them and the 
efficient maid who now graced our 
kitchen. Besides, she continued, I had 
been promising her such a trip for the 
past four years. 

It was true, I had, ever since a hur- 
ried business trip had taken me to 
Florida, but I had not expected my 
hand to be called so soon. To be trite, 
we compromised—and went to Florida 


Ek. VERY year Sam and I slipped off 


| —taking Sam with us. 


We decided on Lake Griffin, having 
been told it was full of every kind of 
fish imaginable, but especially bass. 
As bass was our object of prey, we 
turned the Faithless Flivver’s nose 
toward the center of Florida. 

It was nearly dusk—a Florida dusk 
—with the strange golden light linger- 
ing in the sky long after the sun had 
disappeared from view, when we 
reached the fishing camp, the usual 
kind, perhaps nicer than most. Ten or 
twelve huts housing two or three 
people each, grouped at the edge of the 
water. Each hut flaunted on a nail- 
studded porch its black aged skillet, 
showing that some time or another fish 
had really been fried there. But one 
look was sufficient for the Missus. Up 
went her nose, and down came the cor- 
ners of her mouth as she said dis- 
dainfully: 

“Let’s make for the nearest town, 
where we can get a room with a bath,” 
and when she speaks in that tone | 
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know better than to argue, having 
Jearned from past experiences it is 
simply a waste of time; so make for 
the nearest town we did, which hap- 
pened to be Leesburg, forty miles 
away. 

After a hot bath and a good dinner 
the Missus suggested we walk around 
a bit to see the town, in spite of the 
fact both Sam and I suggested retiring 
early that we might be up before the 
sun the next morning to get a good 
start on the fish. As we sauntered 
along the main street, there, in lights 
entirely too high for the size of the 
town, was emblazoned the fact that 
John Barrymore, of all people, was 
playing in Don Juan. 

“Oh,” squealed the Missus. “Isn’t 
this luck! That’s the picture I missed 
last year when J was sick, and I’ve 
been crazy to see it ever since. Sweet- 
heart, let’s go in quick before the 
crowd comes.” 

There was just one part of her 
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. a scraping the bottom of the boat and generally 
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dark as pitch, of course, but the Mis- 
sus jumped clear of the bed imme- 
diately, to my delight, then stood in 
the middle of the floor bewildered and 
yelled: 

“Where’s the fire?” 

“No fire; time to get up. It’s after 
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snuggled back into the covers once 

more. “You silly things, how could 

the fish see to bite at this hour of the ROBIN Hoop 

night? Would have liked our FREE| 
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ready I went down with Sam, who had 

been impatiently pacing the corridor 

outside the door, to strap the luggage 
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E arrived at Griffin View Fishing 
' Camp on the North side of Lake 
Griffin at eight o’clock instead of six, 
and of course most of the boats were 
already out. Brown the guide was 
sick in bed, but his diminutive son 
offered his services. 

“Any live bait, buddy?” I asked. 

“No, sir; but I can get you some in 
five minutes.” 
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“T’ll go with you,” offered the Missus 
and, perforce, I followed, leaving Sam 
to select the best of the flat bottomed 
rowboats left, and bail it dry, while 
the two of us set off with our freckled- 
faced, snaggled-tooth guide. 

“How are you going to catch them?” 
was her first question. 

“Hook and line,” he replied laconi- 
cally. 

“With what?” 

“Bonnet worms.” 

“What a cute name for them!” 

“Ves’m.” 

“Where will you get them, out of the 
river?” 

“No, ma’am; out of the lilies—see, 
and he deftly stripped open the stalk 
of a lily leaf. “Come on out of there, 
hurry up,” and as if in answer to his 
call, a worm wiggled to the surface of 
the water. 

Quickly baiting his hook, he threw 
it in a pool, then tapped the water 
smartly with his rod. 

“Why do you do that? 
scare them away?” 

“No’m; that’s what we thought when 
we first came down here from the 
North, but you have to call these 
silvers,” and jerk went his rod as he 
landed his first, proving his assertion. 
“You see, they think there are other 
fish when you do that, and come over 
for food.” 
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E fished busily until he had landed 

four or five, then swung his rod 
to the other side of the boat and 
dropped his hook into another tiny 
pool among the lilies. 

“What’s the matter with the other 
place?” 

“They’re all gone from there. Only 
half a dozen of these shiners in one 
place.” 

“Look, boy, there are no worms 
here. I’ve stripped half a dozen lilies 
and haven’t found one.” 

“You first have to find a bonnet leaf, 
lady, with a hole in it to show you 
there’s a worm there,” he responded 
mildly. 

“Oh, I see,” she replied, meekly, for 
the Missus. 

In less time than it takes to tell, the 
pail was full and we pulled for shore. 


“To think of that child living under 
these conditions all his life,” the Mis- 
_|sus spoke shudderingly. in an under- 
tone to me. 

“He’s happier for it,” I replied. 

“Tmpossible!” 

“Pop says to row in that path he’s 
cut in the lilies straight out to the 
Ochlawaha channel, that’s where the 
bass run. You can see it—a broad 
channel among the lilies,” was his last 
adminition as he left us master of our 
own fates. 

At last we were off. The sun had 
dispelled the mist and the lake was a 
mass of lovely color—blue—transpar- 
ently blue was the water, with the 
great green lily pads covering nearly 
the entirely surface. Feathery trop- 
ical grasses lined the banks of the 
lake, forming a perfect background for 
the stork-like herons standing so mo- 
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Countless shining blackbirds fluttered 
around us, landing on the lily leaves, 
and ducks were everywhere. 

Sam and I were discussing the rela. 
tive merits of casting and pole fishing 
when we were commanded imperiously 
to “Stop.” 

“I just wanted you to see these 
lovely water lilies. Did you ever see 
such gorgeous shades of yellow in your 
life? And the petals look as though 
you could actually walk on them.” 


The lilies were all around us—in 
fact, we had been told the fish fed in 
the little pools at their edge, but Sam 
and I were not particularly interested 
in lilies at the moment, except to keep 
clear of them, so hurried on in spite 
of the Missus’ remark about our un- 
esthetic souls. 

“Pull hard to your right.” Comply- 
ing as quickly as possible, we were 
rewarded by a dull bump as we col- 
lided with a submerged lily root nearly 
as large as a tree trunk. 

“What’s the idea?” I shouted 
angrily. 

“There was a darling little marsh 
hen right in front of you and I was 
afraid you might disturb her. Sh-h-h, 
listen to her. She must have laid an 


egg.” 


cet the way Sam’s lips moved I 
knew most of the words he was 
saying quietly to himself, and doubled 
them for my own use—and there 
wasn’t a “dear” among them. 

When we reached the pool we were 
headed for, the Missus surprised me 
by saying: 

“You two start to fish, and I'll 
watch until I get the hang of the 
thing.” Nothing loath, we complied 
quickly, and Sam churned the placid 
waters around us as he cast a lovely 
red and white plug, while I baited my 
hook with a piece of my favorite pork 
rind, dropping it to a depth of four 
feet, and the Missus awaited develop- 
ments, keeping up a steady flow of 
chatter meanwhile. 


“Took, dear, do you see that school 
of ducks? Oh, well, then flock. The 
boy told me they were getting ready 
to migrate. Each day they fly a little 
longer preparing for their long trip. 
The first day maybe only an hour, the 
second two, and so on until they can 
stay in the air a whole day. I’m mak- 
ing too much noise? I’ll scare the fish 
away? Well, all I have to say is that 
I’m not making one quarter the noise 
that old reel is.” 

Just then Sam got a strike, a rather 
small bass, and decided to play it. 

“Pull it in Sam,” I yelled. “There’s 
not much fight in that thing.” 

“Wouldn’t it be more practical to 
use nets like those men we saw at 
Salerno. Those great big ones that 
they put one of the weights in thelr 
mouths to make it spread open as they 
cast it away from them?” 

“Lots more practical, but not as 
sportsmanlike,” Sam said shortly. 

“Well, I think I’ll try my hand now, 
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Fy you don’t mind. Put one of those|f 


shiners on my hook, won’t you, dear? 
I’m sure live bait is more attractive 
to the fish than those silly decoys you 
two use.” I did as I was asked, with 
a sly grin at Sam. 

“Throw your line over there to the 
front of the boat,” Sam advised. 

“No; try here at the right,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Thanks, but I think I'll try this 
little place here at the back. It 
looks so deep and cool, and I’ve 
noticed so many bubbles coming up,” 
she answered as she threw her line 
over, watching it eagerly. 

“Doesn’t mean a_ thing,’ Sam 
grunted. 

“And just one thing,” she continued. 
“If I get a bite I want to land him 
myself, with no advice or assistance 
from the two of you, who are so good 
at catching, but not landing, the fish.” 
Ah, the satire in her voice. 

Presently the Missus’ cork | went 
bobbing under. ‘ 

“Jerk him quick,” whispered Sam. 

“ll let him get a good mouthful 
first,’ she answered tensely. 

Sam sent me a smile which said as 
plainly as words, “One good shiner 
gone.” 

Again the cork went under, this 
time it seemed clear to the bottom of 
the lake. 

“A real bite,” she cried excitedly. 
“Now watch me land him,” and she 








| flung her rod in the water far in back 


of her, and keeping her line tight, she 
began to pull it in hand over hand. 

The fish fought like the true four- 
teen-pound bass it was, even Sam 
agreed to its size. It fought wildly 
and well—but so did the Missus. Feet 
braced against the boat, barely escap- 
ing a ducking as she nearly pitched 
head foremost into the water, strug- 
gling with all the one hundred and 
thirty younds of her, she never gave 
an inch and brought the. fish irre- 
vocably nearer. Finally she lifted him 
joyfully from the water to throw him 
exhausted into the bottom of the boat. 

For a moment she stood surveying 
him proudly, while Sam and I ex- 
changed sheepish glances, then sat 
down, wiping the water from her hands 
and winding the line about her rod 
neatly she remarked: 

“Well, boys, it’s one o’clock. Time 
for lunch. Row back and let’s eat a 
teal fresh fish dinner.” 

And two crestfallen men obeyed. 
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The Pocket Nature Library 





“Books are our cherished posses- 
sions; they become part of our 


storied pictures, beautifully colored 
plates on Land Birds, Trees, Flow- 
ers, Insects—a vivid glowing gal- 
lery of portraits, accuracy in every 
detail, comprehensive information 
on all subjects treated in a complete 
and thorough manner. Four con- 
venient little volumes replete with 
interesting facts surrounding the 
many colored plates. A wonderful 
addition to your library—a set that 
you will want to “hand down to 
the children.” This work is re- 
garded by experts as the most im- 
portant series ever published on 
alt Nature Study. The books must be 
BIRD GUIDE seen to appreciate their full vaiue. 
e If not satisfactory — your money 

will be refunded upon return of 


the books. 


A compact little set of 4 volumes, leather bound, gilt lettered, 
1000 text pages, 700 color plates, postpaid to your address— 


$6.00 Net 





Forest AND STREAM 


Nl ae a ae 


221 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Enclosed is $6.00 for The Pocket Nature Library. 
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By HERBERT K. JOB 


A complete manual on game breeding, profusely illus- 
trated with over 100 photographs of game birds. The 
author gives practical methods of Propagation of 
Quail, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, Pheasants, Partridges, 
Pigeons, Doves, Ducks, Geese and Swans. It is a book 
which every game breeder and lover of birds should 
have. 
Handsomely bound in cloth—6y by 83/4 inches 


Price $3 postpaid 


steel 4” blade, stag handle, the ideal safety knife for outdoor use. Stays locked open 
or closed. One-hand operation. Safe, practical and automatic. Regular price $3.00, 
but sent free to purchasers of the above book. 


Book Department 


PORES 


221 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


On every order, we -will ship a handsome “Flylock’’ Automatic Knife. Stainless [ 
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URING hot weather, all the up- boards and the old 2x 4s. Not a weasel mental as wild clematis, wild grapes, -_ 
D land game chicks require some on the place. Catch a rat the first and other vines grow over them. Then a t 
shade. I have seen little pea- night before he does damage. you will be surprised to see how all Depar 
chicks stretch out in the hot sun on a This month, go out and do a little birds will take advantage of these piles oe 
dusting pile and enjoy a sun bath, but catching of predatory fish. I have during cold and wet weather. Just last a ‘ 
I do not know of any other upland found the Gregory dogfish traps excel- week, March 21st to March 25th, the pao di 
chick that does or can. Baby wild lent as I can release the bluegills, sun- thermometer stood at between 44 and Ther 
waterfowl can go out on the pond, lake, fish, crappies, rock bass and other 60 and we planted a large number of omen 
creek or marsh in the hot sun, but game fish and destroy the dogfish. I nut and fruit trees. This week, March ‘ oe 
when it is cool they should be on land, _ use the dogfish and carp for cat bait. 26th to 31st, the temperature went ae 
warm and dry. By the way, while They make most excellent bait, too. down to nine above zero. I went over aan 
talking of ducks, beware of prowling These traps are also fine for snapping to the north woods and I found it alive Sood 
rats running about the shores of the turtles. with birds all sheltering in the piles of ead tt 
creek or pond, disturbing the mother Nosing around the ground, smelling brush I had built here and there. Out help b 
ducks so that the little ducklings get a out nests and eggs of ground nesting on the fields there wasn’t one bird and Miner 
wetting in the cool of the evening or birds are the so-called beneficial skunks. the thin bits of woods around the lake ad wi 
through the night. This wetting in Wood ducks, mandarins, cuffle heads, contained not a bird, though they are meee | 
the cooler nights of June will mean a_ golden eyes and all the tree ducks will usually full of bird life. ota 
considerable loss. To prevent it, pro- have a battle on with raccoon and This month you will want to secure water 
cure old doors or old boards and make opossum. your waterfowl by pinioning them it take 
St. Andrew’s Cross Traps, after Jack This place is infested with crows and _ while they are quite young. This is a I thin] 
Miner. The sketch (see page 380) as a result I have very few hawks. bloodless operation requiring only a propri 
shows the underside. The top is plain’ There is that much to be said for the needle and a white silk thread. When wan b 
and flat, except for a nail or knob for crow. Could he keep the owls away as you open the wing of cygnet, gosling spent 1 






lifting up the little cutout over the well as he does the hawks we might or duckling, note the last joint or 







trap. A No. 1 jump trap is placed on tolerate him to a limited extent. Yes, thumb, and on the bird side of that run - 
the ground under the cutout, between but a very limited extent. the needle through the skin outside of iS 
the 2x 4s where there is just sufficient Brush piles are a hobby with me as_ the one large vein and artery that ie 






space to hold it, no more. A No.0 trap they afford shelter and protection for supply the primary feathers, and tie 
might do as well as a No. 1. Each all the partridge, grouse and pheasant the thread on the bone side. This is 
morning you need only lift the cutout families. One might prefer to make pest done by winding the thread 
to see if you have caught a marauder. the woods tidy by picking up all the around the bone twice. This success- 
Place the traps along the shore, be- wood and burning it, but I prefer to fully shuts off the blood supply and 
tween brush piles or groups of shrubs _ have brush piles everywhere. Of course, 416 last joint will, j ae ; " fall 
or evergreens, whichever you have, and_ if you have massed dwarf junipers in e cs bl . di has a — of 
you will secure every rat, weasel, mink, compact bunches, these will look ever . - _ rete oe WINE, 

gopher, field mouse and wood mouse by so much better in your fields and woods C°UTS¢; never two. You will thus save 


















such measure, providing you set your and will afford most excellent shelter Your birds from an. early and easy Fish 
traps hair trigger. and protection. But they take time to death. Such tame birds, flying away will so 

When Mr. W. K. Kellogg bought grow. Brush piles in the woods make 1” the fall, rarely return, as they are and ga 
these 700 acres for a game refuge, it safer against fire than does an even 0 easily shot. Some of the wild geese some e 
there were a number of old barns and_ distribution of sticks which hold the can be trusted to fly, but none of the ing wh 
sheds and I utilized the old doors for dead leaves. Put your brush piles in ducks and swans can be trusted, evel man at 
this purpose. Now, we are making any and all bare spots in your woods. for a little flight and a short visit else- they hz 






more of these traps, using the old They will very soon become most orna- where, because they won’t come back. 
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T last a real game school has been 
A started. The Game Conservation 
Society, 20 East 42nd Street, New 
York City, has opened a school for 
instruction in game breeding over in 
New Jersey, on 1,400 acres, with build- 
ings, not far from New York. They 
offer very easy terms to pupils. Very 
competent men will be in charge of the 
diferent departments. This is indeed 
good news as such a school has been 
badly needed. I believe two universities 
are considering a game breeding de- 
partment, but equipment is the main 
thing and the Conservation Society’s 
plant in New Jersey will be a model as 
to pens and other requirements. Of 
course, such a school cannot be expect- 
ed to start with thorough equipment, 
but it will be improved each year. The 
place is very much more convenient to 
New York than the former place at 
Yaphank, Long Island. Students will 
have a good practical chance to see 
how a game farm should start and how 
it should be carried on. A number of 
readers of FOREST AND STREAM have 
written for information as to where 
they could learn game farming. In 
the past, most of the practical game 
farmers have come from England, 
Wales, and Scotland, where they have 
worked on the game preserves of large 
estates. Some of these men have done 
splendid work,in this country, but there 


SR. 


“— are not nearly enough of them and 
_ now the different State Conservation 
pur all Departments are in a quandary for 
oe - good men. This State recently had a 
- = good overhauling of its game wardens 
44 oan and dismissed a lot of them. 

fees There should be a very marked 


improvement here from now on. Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio are _ progressive 
States. Arkansas has a good head as 
have Montana and Colorado, but good 
heads must have strong State backing, 
and it is up to every outdoorsman to 
help boost game breeding. I see Jack 
Miner has about set Ontario on fire 
and will likely succeed in making things 
move in that province. Ontario, with- 
out a doubt, has the greatest fresh- 
water fishing grounds in the world, but 
it takes a Jack Miner to wake ’em up. 
I think we Americans have a sort of 
proprietary interest in Jack because he 
was born in Ohio, although he has 
spent most of his life in Ontario. 
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ccess- 
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g, of 
save 
easy Fish breeding and game breeding 
away will soon go together, as fur farming 
y are and game breeding is, even today, with 
geese some enterprising men. It is surpris- 
f the ing what enormous numbers of fish a 
even man and his wife can look after when 
else- they have proper equipment. One man | 
back. (Continued on page 383) | 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Crown Iron Works Co. *45,7¥c" St N. 









Fur Rabbits 


Learn Fur Farming — in Your Back Yard 


A of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 
tries — 1927-1928 edition 
176 pages — beautifully printed and 
illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, 
how to skin. Just being completed— 
write today and be sure of your copy. 


Send 25c to cover shipping 
American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official registration organization of the 
fox industry. 
424 McKnight Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm or ranch. 


° 


KING 
CHINCHILLAS 


are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and 
find a ready market everywhere. Himalayas (Ermine 
Fur) and Havanas (Mink Fur) are also big profit makers. 
We teach you how to raise them. No previous experi- 
ence necessary. Get your start NOW and then later, 
out of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink and build 
a real income of your own. Write for Facts today. 
CONRAD'S, BOX 307 CONRAD'S RANCH, DENVER, COLORADO 





BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


Silver Fox New 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St., New York 


=|| WILD DUCK EGGS | 


| _ I have now for sale Wild Mallard eggs; also | 
| the pure-bred small tame variety of English | 
| Grey Call Duck eggs. These are the celebrated W. E. | 
decoys. Nearly every variety of wild duck responds to | 
their soft, enticing call. Full instructions with shipment | 
how to set eggs and raise young successfully. Est. 1895. | 


; Wallace Evans Game Farm St. Charles, Ill. | 
SansSia wivenbiiad ce eed Bene, aoe —— 


-|M.J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
O prices than 

chickens, Write 

at once for two 

free book stell- 

ing how to do 


it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
for Books 3 and 4, You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, 502 H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest Market ever known. Breeders 




















lants 

MAKE BIG MONEY—We Supply Stock 
and ou aoe prices for all raise: 
Belgian aro —New Zealands $3 each 
—Cninchillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
82-page illustrated book, catalog and contract, 
also copy of Fur Farming m: ine, tells how to 











Pheasants and Turkeys 


We offer eggs from twelve popular varieties of Phea- 
sants, also Mammoth Bronze, Bourbon Red, White 
Holland and Narragansett Turkeys, Wild Mallard 
and Wood Duck. 

Booking orders now for young non-related birds for 
fall delivery. 


Ballston Game Farm, Box S,”Ballston Spa, N. Y 





Breed squabs and 
make money, Sold 
by millions at higher 





MY FRIEND 
THE PARTRIDGE 


The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 


Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 






: : shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
A delightful reminder of neaux, White Kings a specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for 









crisp autumnal days in the 
covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the 
habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 
The author is an acknowl- 
edged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had 
more experience in the field 
than any man of his day. 
148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


Book Department 


FOREST-*4u¢ STREAM 
80 Lafayette St. 


New York, N. Y. 





catalog. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 
46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 












PHEASANT EGGS 


I have now for sale eggs for hatching of the 
| following varieties: English Ring Neck, Chinese : 
Ring Neck, Golden, Lady Amherst, and Silver; 
all guaranteed to be from strong, purebred, 
non-related birds. Full instructions with shipment how 
to set eggs and raise young successfully. Est. 1895. 


Wallace Evans Game Farm St. Charles, Ill. 
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WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
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| Ca ae | ADVERTISING | 
TL Lee | Dalal at ol thy te = 
| CLASSE re ‘null Black Field Spaniels, ber of 
Imported by shorte 
Mrs. S. Y. L. Hommedian, Jr., leg, 10 
Sand Spring Farm, the ot! 
Morristown, such | 
New Jersey. ware 
In transactions between strangers, the pur- i 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order sporti! 
or certified check payable to the seller should cepted 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- and si 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog The 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. of the 
ferred 
HOUNDS AND BEAGLES Cocke1 
he pe but re 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY the al 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the among 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Ad- beauti 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. Spanic 
a 
NOTICE HUNTERS, $25.00 BUYS MY Sache 
high class four year old coonhound on trial. Jack 
Porter, Calhoun, Ga. field. 
FOR SALE—MY PAIR OF TRAINED RAB- of the 
bit hounds, good as live, priced to sell 30 days’ to the 
trial, Robert Morris, Dept. 34, Springfield, Ten- differ 
nessee. The 
FOR SALE—ONE $75.00 COONHOUND e e Spring 
last fall, now offered for $35.00 on 30 days’ trial. 
Dorace Scott, D35, Calhoun, Ga. é ac 1e panie that tl 
BEAGLE PUPS. MALES $8.50; FEMALES = : 
$7.50. oy: oyd, Millersburg, io. wa 
COONHUNTERS—THIS DOG IS TWO By Dr. WILLIAM A, BRUETTE work 
years old, good eae, open — Cones good, sions V 
helped to tree and catch eight coons and a lot of : ss , , 
opossums, Redbone English stock, good {eee HE‘ Spaniel group occupies a con- of the poodle in his make-up. This can ” 
oe eee eel, Tonatenne — spicuous position among the four poodle blood is indicated by his size oo * 
oe ae eee or five aristocratic families of his coat, his top-knot and ripe-in- iene 
nr ee ee ae GEO. E,|dog-land. Their family-tree is old and  telligence. The fact that the Irish of — 
HINEMAN, DIGHTON, KANSAS. it is recognized as authentic, for there Water Spaniel ha.: never been fully ac- the <a 
FOR SALE MY LONG EARED BLACK| are many sporting records, paintings cepted as a true Spaniel is evidence | 5, 
ce ge gga and skunk eae teem ome and engravings of the past that indi- by his being permitted to wear a full. feaads 
Acme — oer “ a "itaecie. ‘Dept. 82, cate that they have existed much as in length tail. All other Spaniels ar field tr 
Springfield, Tennessee. their present form from an early date. docked. The practice of tail docking ame. ¢ 
HUNTERS, IF YOU BUY FRANK, My/|In one of the oldest sporting works, was once commonly practised on all daaati 
four year old coouhonnd, | pay ae, pet the Gentleman’s Recreation, published breeds—not as a fad or fancy but ditions 
. myehes. Lote Beatie, yp mayne’ | in 1667, it is duly set down by one simply because it was the faith of old the hu 
——. ‘ Nicholas Cox, a sporting writer of that time fanciers that the cutting of tails 
BUY RANGER, MY A-1 COONHOUND, . : P : - to ent! 
and ca the best. Fast open trailer and true treer. period, that the Spaniel, a dog of me- of puppies prevented worms and dis sporti 
Money back guarantee. Trial. Jeff Byrd, Se-| dium size, luxuriant coat, unusual in- temper. This fallacy, fortunately, died hie ts 
wane, Ky." R. Ho. 2 telligence and a most amiable dispo- many years ago and has been buried the al 
FOR SALE—REAL COON DOGS ON | sition, was the most reliable assistant with other myths of dogdom. The The 
trial, Photo 10c. W. E. Hall, McKenzie, Tenn. | to the sport of hawking. These Spa- docking of the Spaniel’s tail, however, Spring 
FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN., OF-|niels had a disposition and energy to has been continued for the reason that Pe 
fers for sale Thoroughly Broken Coonhounds| penetrate the gorse and thickets that the removal of a few joints at the end 
$50.00 and up. Setters and Pointers. Get catalog ara 1 Se f : deat 2 a pearan 
and how I pay express. were the hiding places of p easants ° a sporting og’s tail saves it from Cocker 
—J]and partridges. They forced the birds the irritation that follows its being years 
from these retreats and sprang them constantly whipped against brush and sentir 
MISCELLANEOUS DOGS into the air to be caught by the hawks _ brier while in the pursuit of game. At explait 
Rie ee eet d falcons of the hunters. one time this was a common practise ° 
E GRASS FARM KENNELS, | 2” . : Sprin 
Fa i. ae for sale Setters and Pointers,| There were also Spaniels of the same among Setter and Pointer owners, that deus 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds,| breed and appearance which were used in recent years has been abandoned. : 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and_ Lion]. ; : ; . d varlou: 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Catalog}in netting birds. These dogs were The advent of wing shooting marke ean ne 
ten cents. trained to work more carefully. They a decline in the sport of hawking and explan 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, followed up the scent with discretion quite naturally, Spaniels that set or satisfa 
$15, Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex.) and instead of flushing the birds, pointed their game so that sportsmen incred 
BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED NEWFOUND. stopped or set thereby indicating the could approach leisurely and flush the a 
land puppies—Also St. Bernard—Companion and| hiding places of the bevies so that the birds within an easy shooting distance nr 


guard for children—Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, 
Hartsville, Indiana. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES REGISTERED, 
catalogue 10 cts. Triangle Kennels, Box 17, Jack- 


became more popular than the Spaniel 
that sprang the birds into the ai 
wherever they found them. It resulted 


nets could be drawn over them. These 
dogs that stopped or set their game 
were known as Setters or Setting 


son Center, Ohio. 


CLASSY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE; 
Male Puppies $15; prompt service; safe delivery 
guaranteed. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 


TRAINERS’ DOGS 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TRAINING AND 
Boarding, Broken Shooting Dogs for Sale. Mce- 
Govney’s Kennels, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs in grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
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Spaniels—as distinguished from those 
which flushed or sprang their game 
which were known as Springers. The 
origin of the Setter is, therefore, ob- 
vious. 

In the course of time, the Spaniel 
family broke up into a number of va- 
rieties, conspicuous among them being 
the Clumber, the Sussex, the Cocker 
and the Irish Water Spaniel. The right 
of the Irish Water Spaniel to full- 
pledged membership in the Spaniel 
family is doubtful. There is too much 


in the development of an attractive 
family of Setters which to a great ex 
tent supplanted the Spaniel as an as 
sistant to the gun. The Spaniel, how- 
ever, has never fallen into disuse. In 
thick cover they are capable of doing 
better work than the rangier setter and 
thinner coated pointer—consequently 
they have always enjoyed the devotion 
of sportsmen and their beauty and 
amiability has given them a firm hold 
on the affections of the patrons of 
bench shows. 
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The Cocker is the most popular mem- 
per of the Spaniel family. They are 
shorter in the body and higher on the 
jeg, in comparison with their size, than 
the other breeds and have been bred to 
such perfection that for a time they 
were threatened with loosing their 
sporting classification and ‘being ac- 
cepted as bench show products—pure 
and simple. 

The Field Spaniel, another member 
of the Spaniel family, is sometimes re- 
ferred to as a big brother of the 
Cocker. They come in various colors 
but reach their greatest perfection in 
the all blacks and it is usually agreed 
among sporting men that a more 
beautiful dog than the black Field 
Spaniel has never graced the show 
benches or followed a gunner in the 
field. The Field Spaniel is, in no sense 
of the word, simply a larger addition 
to the Cocker. On the contrary, they 
differ in many points of confirmation. 

The men who first sprang the 
Springer Spaniel on the public claimed 
that they were the real sporting mem- 
ber of the Spaniel family—in every 
way superior to all other breeds for 
work afield. Although these conclu- 
sions were not accepted by many Ameri- 
can Cocker and Field Spaniel breeders, 
men who had been shooting over the 
latter breeds for years, they were given 
respectful consideration. A great deal 
of admiration was also expressed for 
the energy with which Springer Spa- 
niel fanciers popularized their favorite 
breeds by a series of well conducted 
field trials. On the whole, these events 
were carefully conductéd and much in- 
teresting work was done under con- 
ditions that simulated actual work in 
the hunting field. These trials served 
to enthrone the Springer as a useful 
sporting proposition and at the same 
time had a very healthy influence upon 
the entire Spaniel family. 

The principle criticism of the 
Springer Spaniel has been over a cer- 
tain lack of quality and well bred ap- 
pearance that has distinguished the 
Cocker and Field Spaniel for many 
years. This irregularity of type and 
confirmation in the Springer has been 
explained on the ground that the 
Springer is a sporting breed pure and 
simple, that good performers. came in 
various forms and that too much beauty 
was not to be expected in them. These 
explanations had not been entirely 
satisfactory and there is a growing 
incredulity about their purity and long 
descent, for occasionally there come 
under observation Springer Spaniels, 


Ch. Wribbenhall Widgeon, owned by 
Mrs. S. Y, L. Hommedian, Jr. 
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Sergeants 

- DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


Safe,effective remedies for all 

Dog ailments. Dealers everywhere. 

rite for Free Samp of Bergeanv's 
D FOO 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 


2251 W. BROAD .ST. RICHMOND, V. 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 
dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 
tion and the simpler ailments. 
60 cents at druggists or bv mail. 


DENT LABORATORIES, Newbur; a, a 


Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 


pedigree blanks free. 


1ous world over as greatest discovery of the age. 
bo and round worms from e 
up your pet. Results in two hours. 
or follows we texativs. picne7 pace 
that fails. capsules $1.50; 
postpaid, Consultation by letter free. 


tor Stiest Charl City, lowe 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HuNTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. . 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


219 pages. 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WituaM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work 

covers the history, breeding and train- 

ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
latesteand best book on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, and work on squir- 
rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


——————— 
Book Department 


Forest ea/StReAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Dog Biscuits 
Why jeopardize the health of your 
dogs through improper feeding 
when Spratt’s is readily available 
at all petshops, grocers, druggists 

or sporting goods dealers? 
SPRATT’S DOG BISCUITS 
have proved their suitability 
to the dietary needs of the 
dog through seventy - five 
years of successful use the 
world over! Ask for them by 
name—if your dealer is tem- 
porarily out of stock, he can 
easily get Spratt’s for you. 

Write for this Free Book ! 
it tells you the things you should 
know about dog-care and feeding, 
in sickness and in health. An 
invaluable ald to every dog owner. 
Free on request. 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
Newark, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


POINTERS, ENGLISH SETTERS, WIRE 


FOX TERRIERS 


This old reliable kennel still at 
your service. Established 1870. 


The Bull Terrier 


By W. HAYNES 


A book of 120 pages in which the author 
gives a complete history of this breed. 
The correct principles of training, feed- 
ing, general rules for care of health, rem- 
edies in sickness and scientific breeding are 
clearly outlined. Bound in cloth, price 
$1.00 postpaid to any address in U. S. A. 


Book Department 


Forest- ms STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 


L 
80 Lafayette St. 


THE 
FOX TERRIER 


By W. HAYNES 
“Dogs may come and dogs may go, 
but the Fox Terrier goes on for- 
ever’ —a doggy proverb that is lit- 


erally true. The author gives in a 
clear and concise manner the his- 
tory and characteristics of the most 
popular and best known of all 
Terriers. 
Chapters on 
Education 
Care in Health 
Remedies in Sickness and 
Disease 
Science of Breeding 
Preparation for Showing 
and Show Dogs. 

Bound in cloth, 125 pages, price 
$1.00 postpaid to any address in 
U.S. A. 

Book Department 
‘ Ano 
Forest STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
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POLICE DOGS 


50 POLICE PUPS, ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart Bloodlines. Females $15.00. Males $25.00. 
White pups $40.00. Shipped C. O. D. on ap- 
proval, Thomas Liley, Hannaford, N. Dak. 


POLICE PUPS, FINE PEDIGREE. MALES, 
$15 up. Youngpeters Kennels, Delphos, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 





Strongheart Blood lines. Eligible. Shipped C. O. 
D. on approval. James Dailey, Verndale, Minn. 


Rt, 4 
FOR SALE—IMPORTED TRAINED SIRES 


and dams, also pups from the_ best blood-lines. 
Veri-Best Police Dog Kennels, Portland, Indiana. 








POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FREE SALES LIST REGISTERED ENG- 
lish, Llewellyn, Irish, Gordon Setters and Pointers. 
Broken dogs, young dogs ready for work, bred 
bitches and puppies. Golden West Kennels, Dun- 
dee, Minn. 

POINTER PUPPIES—DOUGHBOY, COM- 


manche Rap, Fishel’s Frank blood. Fifty dollars. 
H. Sudbury, Natchitoches, La. 


FOUR REGISTERED PARTLY BROKEN 
English Setter bitches, $50 to $100. Dr. Dunnick, 
Nanty-glo, Pa. 








SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly 
coated rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs. Literature free. Percy K. Swan, Chico, 
Calif. 

COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES. DAM A 
daughter Champion Obo Donatello, price reason- 
able. Elwood Kennels, 916 East Chestnut, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


GENUINE IRISH WATER SPANIELS. 
Oliphant, Missoula, Mont. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS—HUNTERS, RE- 
trievers, Home guards. Loyal companions, beauti- 
ful and intelligent. Pups and grown dogs for sale. 
Comrade Farm Kennels, Galion, Ohio. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, BEAUTIFUL 
YOUNGSTERS, Born March 3rd. 1928.  Sired 
by “FIRESQUAL” Imported, the greatest Field 
Trial Springer in America today. Dam, “TRENT 
VALLEY DIANA” a finished field dog. This is 
the first litter of pups Sired by “FIRESQUAL’ 
in the United States.. Papers furnished. Homer 
D. Timson, Caledonia, Ohio. 


M. 








TERRIERS 


RAT TERRIERS, FOX TERRIERS, PO- 
lice, Beagles. Lists 10 cents. Pete Slater, Box 
e. S. Pana, iil, 


IRISH TERRIERS — INDIVIDUALITY. 
Gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Blidg., Missoula, Montana. 





DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS ABSOLUTELY STOPPED 
in 24 hours. Has never failed. Treatment for 
1 dog $1.00, 3 dogs $2.00 sent postpaid. MT. 
YONAH FARM KENNELS, Cleveland, Ga. 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, 
Virginia. 





MUSKRATS 


MAKE MONEY FROM MUSKRAT FUR. 
Raise Muskrats in dry land pens or hutches. Get 
facts. 607 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado. | 
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40 POLICE PUPS, WHITE AND GRAYS. | 
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The old-fashioned type of Field Spaniel were not as high on the leg and as work. 
manlike as those of to-day. 


Clumber Spaniels and dogs resembling 
Llewellyn Setters that point staunchly 
all closely related. 

The intere:t developed by the 
Springer Spaniel Trials stimulated the 
activities of Cocker Spaniel fanciers, 
and their modest trials began to take 
m new importance, entries increased, 
there was a decided improvement in the 
working qualities of the dogs, they 
were better broken, more intelligently 
handled and the amateurs began dis- 
playing a skill and judgment that com- 
pared favorably with that of the pro- 
fessionals. 

It may be truly stated that the 
Cocker Spaniel fanciers of this coun- 
try never lost faith in the working 
qualities of their favorites. The 
Springers on the whole, however, were 
so much sturdier and so much had 
been said about their superiority in 
the field that there was a natural hesi- 
tancy about meeting them in compe- 
tition. This state of mind, however, 
did-not endure. It has been dissipated 
by the field trial performances, both 
here and abroad, of Cocker and Field 
Spaniels. 

In this country the Spaniel Club’s 
trials were held last fall at Brewster, 
N. Y., on the estate of Erastus T. Teft. 
It brought together Spaniel fanciers 
from all over the country and a num- 
ber of the highest class working Spa- 
niels in the world handled by the most 
experienced breakers of England and 
America. The outstanding performance 
of the week was the work of the beauti- 
ful little cocker Rowcliffe War Dance. 
This bird-wise perfectly broken merry 
little workman all but ran away with 
the sporting honors of the week. 

The work this little cocker did in 
America was paralleled abroad by the 
performance of a number of well-bred 
Field Spaniels, three of which, Wrib- 
benhal Worritt, Wribbenhal Widgeon 
and Impressionist, have since been pur- 
chased by Mrs. L’Hommedieu of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., an admirer of sporting 
spaniels who recognized the possibili- 
ties of the Field Spaniel as an all- 


among the best of their breed. 


Club last year. The Challenge Cup 
the Field Club’s standards; first chal- 
lenge cup at the Spaniel Club’s trials; 
and C. M. in the Spaniel stakes at the 
West Middleton Trials. 

There can be no question about the 
working qualities of the Field Spaniel. 
At the Field Trials held at Wilmcote, 
England, on November 4th, 1927, the 
Judge awarded the silver cup for the 
best Spaniel, any variety, for facing 
punishing cover, to a Field Spaniel, 
and at the end of the meeting made 
the remark that he had seen that day a 
Field Spaniel do as good work as any 
other Spaniel at any other meeting he 
had ever seen. It is only a question 
of time when they will be prominently 
represented in the Spaniel trials of 
this country and a popular companion 
of sportsmen. ° 


The Field Spaniel Society’s 
Official Standard of Points 


The Field Spaniel of today is a well 
balanced, symmetrical dog. Standing 
about eighteen inches at the shoulder 
and weighing between thirty-five and 
forty-five pounds. He is a little lower 
in the leg than the Springer Spaniel 
and a trifle longer in the body. His 
general appearance is that of a well 
balanced, upstanding sporting dog— 
built for activity and endurance. A 
rather unusual combination of beauty 
and utility. 

1. HeaD—Should be quite character- 
istic of this grand sporting dog, 4s 
that of the Bulldog, or the Bloodhound; 
its very stamp and countenance should 
at once convey the conviction of high 
breeding, character and nobility; skull 
well developed, with a distinctly ele- 
vated occipital tuberosity, which, above 
all, gives the character alluded to; not 
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around gun dog. These three spaniels 
have a splendid record abroad and are 
Wor- 
ritt, in addition to winning on the 
bench, has done a great deal of meri- 
torious work in field trials, including 
reserve and C. M. at the Field Trial 


for the best of her variety judged by 
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jean, never snippy nor squarely cut, 
and in profile curving gradually from 
nose to throat; lean beneath the eyes, 
a thickness here gives coarseness to the 
whole head. The great length of muz- 
gle gives surface for the free develop- 
ment of the olfactory nerve, and thus 
secures the highest possible scenting 
powers. 

2, EYES—Not too full, but not small, 
receding or overhung, color dark hazel 
or brown, or nearly black, according to 
the color of the dog. Grave in ex- 
pression, and showing no Haw. 

3, EAnS—Moderately long and wide, 
sufficiently clad with nice Setter-like 
feather and set low. They should fall 
in graceful folds, the lower parts curl- 
ing inwards and backwards. 

4, NeckK—Long, strong and muscu- 
lar, so as to enable the dog to retrieve 
his game without undue fatigue. 

5. Bopy—Should be of moderate 
length, well-ribbed up to a good strong 


— loin, straight or slightly arched, never 
slack. 

spaniels 6. Nose—Well developed, with good 

and are (™ open nostrils. 

Wor- 7. SHOULDERS AND CHEST—Former 
on the M@ long, sloping and well set back, thus 
f meri- MM giving great activity and speed; latter 
cluding J deep and well developed, but not too 
d Trial (™ round and wide. 
xe Cup 8. BAcK AND LoiIN—Very strong and 
lged by i muscular. 
st chal- 9, HINDQUARTERS—Strong and mus- 
trials; Mj cular. The stifles should be moderately 
- at the MM bent, and not twisted either in or out. 
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too wide across the muzzle, long and . 


10. STERN—Well set on and carried 
low, if possible below the level of the 
back, in a straight line or with a slight 
downward inclination, never elevated 
above the back, and in action always 
kept low, nicely fringed with wavy 
feather of silky texture. 

11. ForELEGS—Should be of fairly 
good length, with straight, clean, flat 
bone, and nicely feathered. Immense 
bone is no longer desirable. 


12. FeeET—Not too small; round, 


with short soft hair between the toes; | 


good, strong pads. 

13. Coat—Flat or slightly waved, 
and never curled. Sufficiently dense to 
resist the weather, and not too short. 
Silky in texture, glossy and refined in 
nature, with neither duffleness on the 
one hand, nor curl or wiriness on the 
other. On the chest, under belly and 
behind the legs, there should be 
abundant feather, but never too much, 
especially below the hocks, and that of 
the right sort, viz., Setter-like. The 
hindquarters should be _ similarly 
adorned. 

14. CoLoR—This Society maintains 
that the Field Spaniel should be a self- 
colored Dog, viz., a Black (as he was 
originally some 60 years ago), or a 
“Sport” from Black, i.e., Liver, Golden 
Liver, Mahogany. Red, Roans; or any 
one of these colors with Tan over the 
eyes, on the Cheeks, Feet, and Pasterns. 

15. HEIGHT—About 18 inches _ to 
shoulder. 

16. WEIGHT—From about 35 pounds 
to 50 pounds. 


Practical Game Breeding 


(Continued from page 379) 






ST. ANDREWS CROSS TRAP 


dance, to feed these fingerlings, was 
close by; and the water fell over a falls 
of four feet in super-abundance and 
the cement tanks were elevated for 


re. A One of Jack Miner’s Inventions. 
beauty 

Made of an old door or old boards and 2 x 4’s. On the upper side, which is plain and 
racter- flat, cut out a piece of the board over the center space “A.” Keep this piece in place, with 
yg, as a No. 1 jump trap on the ground beneath and you will catch mice, rats, weasels, mink, etc., 
ound; without much trouble. Space “A” must be just large enough for the jump trap so the 
should marauder steps om trap passing through. 
) i and his wife raised three million trout 
. fingerlings one year! Imagine that. 
above And I do not think they worked extra 
: ae hard at that, as the slaughter house 


Where they procured liver in abun- 
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GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


MINK—GOLDEN GLOW STRAIN—HARDY, 
large, northern, pen-raised mink. Also Silver Moon 
Strain Foxes— Pure, pedigreed, prolific foxes. 
Winners of 77 awards in seven years. Stock with 
the best for success. Write for literature and 
prices. Address Dept. 5, Lanco Fox & Fur 
Farms, Inc., New Holstein, Wis. 


FOR SALE —RING-NECK PHEASANT 
eggs for spring delivery, Eric L. Hoffman, 
| Branch, Mich. 


PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALE— RING- 
neck, Mongolian, Golden, Amherst, Reeves, Sil- 
vers. Karl J. Birnbrauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


PHEASANT AND BANTAM EGGS — BE- 
fore buying eggs get our free price list. From 
absolutely pure bred stock. MEINER’S GAME 
FARM, North Olmsted, Ohio. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A, Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


DOGS, PARROTS, FERRETS, PIGEONS, 
White Mice—Rats, Baby Chick. Description 60 
Page Book 20 cents. J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


MINK— BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 
Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I'll show you how to make big 
profits. 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


VIGOROUS SHOOTING AND FANCY 
pheasants, partridges, grouses, ducks, deer, also 
game eggs. Woelmont Game Farm, 20 Avenue 
Montjoie, Brussels (Uccle.). 


ALASKA MINKS, SUPER QUALITY, 
Northern Minnesota minks, blue foxes, Alaskan 
silvers and Skunk, Raccoon. Best quality. Her- 
culean Fur Farms, Comfrey, Minnesota. 


WILD GEESE— WILD DUCKS DECOYS— 
Breeders. Beautiful Folder Free. Wild Game 
Farm, Mohler, Ore. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 



































RABBITS 


_NEW FUR’ RABBITS—SILVER FOX 
Giants, Silver martin, Russian sable. Write for 
a E. L. Morris, Eccles Bldg., Ogden, 
tah, 


RABBITS FOR SALE—CHINCHILLAS, 
Flemish Giants, New Zealand Reds, Belgian 
ao" American Whites. Dedricks, Kinderhook, 











DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
RIFLETELESCOPES, 21x, $15.00; MOUNT- 
ings, $8.75. F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, 
mnois, 


NEW 24x SCOPE SIGHT, “THE HUNTER.” 
Comes ready adjusted for your cartridge in a neat 
rigid mount. No adjustments. No projections. 
No Springs. Light weight, smooth outline, large 
field, great illumination, low on gun, lower total 
cost. Belding & Mull, 806 Osceola Road, Philips- 
burg, Pa. 








AGENTS WANTED 


A» BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N 








HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at home. Immense profits plating autoparts, 
tableware, etc. Write for information, SPRINKLE, 
Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 
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HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


$1140 TO $3000 YEAR. STEADY WORK. 
U. S. Government Life Positions. Men—women, 
18 to 50. Short hours. Common education suffi- 
Experience unnecessary. Sample coaching, 
list positions and full particulars—FREE. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. D34. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN WANTING OUTDOOR WORK 
qualify for Forest Ranger Position. Start $125 
month, cabin and vacation; patrol the forest; 
protect the game; give tourists information. Write 
Mokane Institute, M-27, Denver, Colo. 


EARN $120 TO $250 MONTHLY, ExX- 
penses paid as railway traffic inspector; we assist 
you to a position after completion of three months’ 
spare time home study course or refund your 
money. Write for free booklet G-53, Standard 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 
necessary, Copyright Book, “How to write for 
Pay,” Free. Press Reporting Inst., 955, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM _ WRITERS’ ADDRESS 
Hibbeler, D104, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


OLD ARMS, INDIAN RELICS, MISCEL- 
laneous curios, illustrated lists ten cents. ; 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCASSINS, $4.50; 
Fobs, $1.00; dozen selected arrowheads, $2.50. 
“Everything Indian.” Costumes, Blankets. Cata- 
logue and birchbark canoe, 25c. CHIEF FLY- 
ING CLOUD, Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS 
of Old or Odd Coins. Keep ALL old money, it 
may be VERY valuable. Send 10 cents for New 
Illustrated COIN VALUE BOOK. 4x6. Guar- 
anteed Prices. Get Posted. We pay CASH. 
CLARKE COIN “9., (Forest & Stream Dept.), 
LE ROY, N. Y. 


RARE OLD COINS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 
$% size, 53c; dollar size $1.10. German bill and 
igeeaionte, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, 
tah. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED FIELD GLASSES, $3 TO $27. 
J. Alden Loring, Dept. F., Owego, N. Y. 


WANTED—OLD COPIES FOREST AND 
Stream before 1900. Copies “My Angling Friends” 
and “In Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather. 
Good grade Parker brush gun 12 gauge, Damascus 
barrels. Give specifications, Charles Morss, 
Bradford, Mass. 


SALE OR TRADE 2 NICELY MOUNTED 
Moose heads. Want outboard Motor. Wm. 
Gourman, 1011 Lake Ave., Elyria, Ohio. 


REAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF NEW YORK 
skyscrapers and historic points. 10 for $1, 21 for 
$2. Blake, 1680 Nelson Ave., New York City. 





ARCHERY TACKLE 


YEW BOWS—$10 TO $25—DELIVERED. 
Write for descriptive prices. Olympic Archery 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash. 


FISHING TACKLE AND BAITS 


FISHLINE SINKERS: CAST YOUR OWN. 
All popular sizes. Complete instructions with mold 
$1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


REAL TROUT .BAIT. W. GROVER, 
Bristol, Vt. 


FLY-MAKERS’ MATERIALS. COMPLETE 
line of imported feathers, tinsel, gut, hooks, and 
bulk feathers. (Wholesale—retail.) Write for 
price lists, also latest fly catalog. Shoff Tackle 
Co., Kent, Wash. 
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In writing..to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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BOATS 


seamen tary inguinal sch intinde cle iecetgsivtlasepigeaoaibaiaiiataa 

BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT USING OUR 
KNOCK-DOWN frames and ready cut materials. 
55 models. Runabouts, cruisers, outboard motor 
speedsters, row_and sail, Send 25c for catalog. 
Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box 3, Saginaw West 
Side, Mich, 


pa i) " PUR TIN 
4. oD _ ADVER TISING, 


GUIDES 


EXPERIENCED GUIDE AND FOUR SONS 
brought up in the business, be glad to take sports- 
men on trips; have complete outfit. Write for 
details. John Moberly, Entrance, Alberta. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS— USED, RE- 
built. Guaranteed. Shipped on approval, Terms. 
Catalog free Clymer,, Denver, Colo 


REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 


$5.00 DOWN $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping, Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


SUMMER HOME IN CANADA. LAUREN- 
tian Mountains. Large lake, fishing, hunting. 
Particulars. Irving, Box 2704, Montreal. 


CAMP SITES, LAKE FRONTAGE, LARGE 
or small tracts for clubs, fur farms, cottages for 
rent, information on camping, hunting, fishing. 
Upper Peninsula. Leonard Clapp, Forest Lake, 
Michigan. 


“ONE HUNDRED ACRES NEAR MON- 
tello, Wisconsin. 103 miles from Milwaukee. Con- 
taining entire 16-acre private lake.” E. H. Wun- 
derlich, Joliet, Ill. 





SMOKERS 


_ PIPE SMOKERS—WE HAVE SPECIAL- 
ized in pipe tobacco for 22 years. Factory to 
smoker. Wonderful blends and flavors. Write 
for free catalog. THE PLANTERS TOBACCO 


CO., Henderson, Ky. 


TAXIDERMY AND TANNING 


GOOD TAXIDERMISTS EVERYWHERE 
select their panels from our catalogue—lIt’s Free. 
Nippon Panel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


SILVER FOX FUR RABBITS—THE SEN- 
sation of Fur Farming. Write today for free book- 
let, beautifully illustrated, giving origin, breeding, 
care, feeding, etc. Reliable foundation breeders. 
Desk 6, AMERICAN RABBIT ASSOCIATION, 
INC. Arcade Station, Los Angeles, California, 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 mo. and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton Inst.. 1455 Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


FISHERMAN! SPORTSMEN! 50 DOUGH- 
ball baits for fishing and recipe for making same 
with instructions, 50 cents Postpaid. Henry Berg- 
man, Box 9, Springfield, Missouri. 


.PEDIGREED NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. 
Child’s companion and watch. $12 up. Hayes 
McFadden, Fairland, Ind. 





——__—. 


HEASANT FARMING 


By Gene M. Simpson 


New and enlarged edition, profusely illustrated. 
One hundred pages of reliable, practical informae 
tion covering quarter century's experience in 
game bird propagation. Chapter on Hungarian 
Partridge rearing, with full page color plate of 


this wonderful game bird. $1.00 Postpaid 
Book Department 


FoREs a STREAM 


80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 


$24.50 value for $3.00 


Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. & 
Army Marching Compass. Focussing 
eye-piece; floating dial; each one in 
lined leather belt 

Cost  gove 

(No 60, d’s, 


it $1. wi 
1.50. All orders postpaid insured. 
$ ‘or den. bs 


U.S. ARMY TRENCH KNIVES 


STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS Co. 
Dept. F. 0. R. 6 Stockbridge, Mass, 


Boat Building and Boating 


By D. C. BEARD 
How to make a boat, from a simple raft to a motor 
boat, practical hints and illustrations. All new ideas, 
A great book for boys. Postpaid, $1.50. 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO. 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


———_—_—_—— 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1st, 1928, 

State of New York } 

County of New York §$S- 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared W. M. Clayton, who, having been duly 
Sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream, Inc., 221 W. 
Sith St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, W. A. Bruette, 221 W. 57th St., N.Y. 
City. 

Managing Editor, Donald Stillman, 
Sith St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, W. M. Clayton, 
Sith St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses ot 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Forest and Stream 
Inc., 221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y.; Stock 
held by Publishers Fiscal Corporation, 199 
Broadway, N. Y. Stockholders in Publishers 
Fiscal Corporation, W. M. Clayton and Nathan 
Goldmann, 799 Broadway, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
Per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secut 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
stockholders and security holders as they appeaf 
upon the books of the company, but also, in case 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or i 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full know 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and cot 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities i 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide ownef: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


W. M. CLAYTON, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this dist 
day of March, 1928. 
(Seal) THOMAS H. SMITH. 


(My commission expires June 25th, 1929.) 


221 W. 
221 W. 


It will identify you. 
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ICLEAN as aWHISTLE* 


_ tired by a day of shooting 
—what a chore it used to be to 
clean a small bore rifle. Now—with 
Winchester Staynless Ammunition — 
you do not have to clean. Just take it 
easy when the day is done. Winches- 
ter Staynless Rim Fire Cartridges, you 
see, can neither rust, pit nor foul 
your barrel. Yet they retain all the 
old-time Winchester accuracy and de- 
pendability and, with any of the fam- 
ous Winchester small bore sporting 
rifles, they form the ideal combina- 
tion for .22 caliber shooting. In tar- 
get work, of course, where Winchester 


Model 52 is king, use the celebrated ¢ 
Winchester .22 Long Rifle Precision 
75 (for indoors and the shorter out- 
door ranges) and 200 (for the longer 
outdoor range). Or use Winchester 
Lestayn Rim Fire Cartridges combin- 
ing Lesmok powder (for accuracy) 
with our Staynless priming to reduce 
rusting and pitting to the minimum. 
Winchester has also developed Stayn- 
less non-corrosive priming for Center 
Fire Cartridges. You can thus obtain 
maximum results in every kind of 
shooting with: maximum protection 
for all rifles. 


FREE—Winchester Guns and Ammunition are made for each 


other. 


To find the combination that gives best results in different 


kinds of shooting, write for your free copy of “The Game—The 
Gun—The Ammunition”—a most interesting guide for sportsmen. 


inrGaenereee REPEATING Ans =e New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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now for this emergency. 
> hardships 
wv hunting trip as you never have enjoy. 
belore ie 


Thompson Seton's Library cf Pioneering and 


No other man knows animals, 





all so entertain ingly. You can virtually sit at 
woodsman’s camp- fire and listen to him 
six wonderful volumes on life 
i of out-door 


to trailing animals and first aid. 














The six books of The Library of Pionecring and 
Woodcratt are illustrated with 1450 drawings 
and photegraphs by the author. The type is large. 
They are handsomely bound with royal blue cloth. 
1700 pages of outdoor thrills and adventure. They 
come to you without a cent of Cost. 


ee for yourself why Seton is so popular with 
outdoor lovers. See hew he thrills you. Read 
the articles on woodcratt. Read story after story 
of wild life in the open. Spend five happy even- 
ings with Seton. Then if you are not singing his 
praises at the top of your 
voice, send the books back at 


expense. 
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if you can make yourself 
them back. 






5 months. 
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your set to-day: 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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